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A Charge de Protestants 


Outlaw Protestant Religion 
In 2 Argentine Provinces 
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cluding our own, is far from assured, as the above 
headlines make quite clear, Protestant indifference 

or inertia can produce an even smaller area for postwar 
operations of the church. As French resistance forces 
seeking a democratic nation protest Vatican tardiness 
in seeing the issues of freedom, Catholic spokesmen in 
Spain, Mexico and Argentina build higher the fences 
against Protestant believers. It is not intolerant for 
Protestants to say: The four freedoms include religious 
liberty. The next few years will challenge the moral 
initiative and spiritual integrity of every man who 
cherishes the right to do his own religious thinking. 
Fascism recognizes no rights of sanctuary, by which we 
mean it invades the synagogue and church with its re- 
pression of the free mind and conscience of man. 
General Eisenhower has proclaimed through A.M.G. 
the right of free worship -in conquered areas in Ger- 
many. Let us defend with equal clarity the rights of 
all religious groups everywhere 
America) to preach their gospel of religious liberation. 
Tolerance is a spiritual virtue only when it is given to 
all men. It does not mean apathy toward intolerance. 
Church establishments have the same obligation as 
governments to produce evidence of their good works 
on the side of democracy. The peoples of the world 
are making no exceptions today. The right to accept 
a faith is only as strong as the next man’s right 


Te future of all free religious institutions, in- 


Catholic intolerance. 


(including Latin 


It is not being anti-Catholic to rebuke 
Restrictions on religious freedom 
are to be condemned whenever and wherever they ap- 
pear. To do less is to sell the birthright of all religion. 

The magnificent declaration at Yalta:by Churchill, 
Stalin and Roosevelt gives to the peoples of the world 
renewed and justifiable hope for political and social 
equality and a new measure of liberty for millions long 
oppressed. The restriction of religious freedom by 
Catholic leaders is, in the context of the Yalta agree- 
ment, all the more an intolerable contradiction. 


to reject it. 


After Three Years of War 


“e 


. . and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily.” 
CotossiAns 3:23 


E wish it were not necessary to write this 

\\ editorial, but it must be done. The War 
Department tells us, the returning correspond- 

ents tell us, the men themselves speak clearly on the 


‘subject—our men in service feel they are forgotten by 


After three years of war 


the people here at home. 
Folks at 


they find the letters grow less frequent. 


home grow tired of writing. Millions of good Ameri- . 


cans are miserably delinquent in this major war 
responsibility. The urgency of the matter cannot be 
exaggerated. Men march through Belgian blizzards 
and Italian mud with empty hearts because we have 
left unwritten a simple letter of commonplace remind- 
ers of home. 

The cruelty of us all who send our warriors into 
battle on short rations from our desks at home may 
seem less than a failure to ship plasma or supply the 
ammunition needed at the front. But we have heard 
a blinded veteran from Guadalcanal plead for letters 
as more important than food itself. There are plenty 
of excuses for our failure in this business of sending 
mail day after day—but they do not carry weight when 
we read of men around their campfires in the Rhine- 
land reading year-old advertisements and the third 
class mail from the bottom of the bag in desperation for 
a glimpse of home. Paul’s ancient admonition to the 
early Christians in the church at Colossae strikes a 
very modern note: “whatsoever ye do, do it heartily.” 
The pen, the keyboard and the clipping shears—they 
all become the weapons of a general in battle if they 
bring to lonely men the breath of sweet affection and 
the firm assertion that four thousand miles are nothing 
more than half a block as far as language of the heart 
and mind is measured. Here is one station where we 
all can hold the enemy at bay—the writing desk can 
be your self-appointed outpost for the months to 
come. And let no one underestimate its service to the 
final victory. 

—WRITE TODAY— 
Bigiee. © 
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The Challenge of Easter 


WE DIE ALIVE 


By TRACY M. PULLMAN 


incident that happened one night at a presenta- 
tion of the great Russian play, Distant Point, 
a thrilling and dramatic call to the Russian people to 
prepare themselves to resist aggression. At the con- 
clusion of the performance, when the applause had 
died down, Edmund Willard, who had played the part 
of the Red Army general, came to the footlights and 
announced that the author of the play had been killed 
in an air raid on Moscow. Then he quoted these words, 
taken from the text of the play: 
We all have our distant point, a world in which all men 
shall live their lives in freedom and happiness. We all think 


for that, live for that, to the very last second of our last hour. 
And when death comes—why, we'll die alive! 


DD: JOSEPH FORT NEWTON reminds us of an 


The import of these lines suggests a point of view 
becoming more and more common among men and 
women of modern outlook, particularly among those 
who call themselves religious liberals. Such men and 
women would proclaim themselves agnostic for the 
most part on the subject of life after death. Commonly, 
when a man says “I don’t know” he is looked upon as 
retreating from the necessity of a thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion. And yet I wonder if that is true in this case. 

The man of this point of view considers all the 
evidence and’ is forced to the decision that “We do 
not know.” He echoes Omar Khayyam who writes of 
the world beyond the grave “which to discover we 
must travel too.” And yet the fact remains that the 
man who makes this decision may be, and very likely 
is, a man who puts more than the average into the 
business of making this life of eternal quality. There 
seems to be something about coming face to face with 
a decision in an important matter like this that gives 
a man strength beyond what comes to him who 
placidly accepts even the most challenging conclusions 
without responding to them or doing very much think- 
ing about them. 


Methods and Incentives 


The fact is that many who have proclaimed them- 
selves agnostic have been among the pioneers in social 
thought and social action. They would give the lie 
to those who proclaim that without faith in immor- 
tality life “begins at no beginning and ends at no end.” 
The author of the Wisdom of Solomon declared: “Here- 
after we shall be as though we had never been. And 
our life shall pass as traces of a cloud.” Incontestable 
is the fact that many who have echoed such sentiments 
have been able to face sorrow just as bravely and to 
meet life with just as much courage and dignity and 
on just as high an ethical plane as the man of the most 
ardent faith. 

This is why most religious liberals in reference to 
the question of immortality consider it far more im- 
portant to discuss methods and incentives than con- 
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clusions. If conclusions about immortality are to be 
of any value they must be such as produce a definite 
effect upon life now. And if there be no immortality 
it is all the more important to pitch this life high. 


The Challenge of Easter 


Here lies the best challenge I know to anyone’s 
faith in immortality. “We die alive!” So many of us 
die before our time,.so many of us die ahead of time— 
intellectually, ethically, spiritually. One of two things 
can happen to us: We can die before our time or we 
can die alive. What the actor in the Russian drama 
meant was that the playwright would remain alive 
through virtue of that part of his mind and heart and 
spirit he had put into his play. The rest of us will 
remain alive through the part of ourselves we put into 
the struggle for truth and justice. That part of us 
can never die. So Thoreau can never die; Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Horace Mann, Ralph Waldo: 
Emerson can never die, as long as we read and are 
inspired by their writings and their works. 

At the opening performance of Dickens’ Pickwick 
Papers, there was present an immense audience that 
filled the house to capacity. Every seat was taken— 
every seat but one, remaining visibly empty, reserved 
for the spirit of Charles Dickens. Those who were 
there affirm that no one was more truly present than 
the great English writer whose immortal words were 
spoken from the stage. The challenge of Easter to us 
is that we remain alive through the thoughts we think, 
the ideals we cherish, the deeds we do, through all our 
days. 

Still the best definition of immortality I have ever 
come across is this: to be finding ever new and better 
things to do. So many people are so sadly misled about 
religion. They seem to think religion is a set of rules 
concerned mainly with things we must not do. Men 
and women have been cheated, misled, lied to, by those 
who have set religion up as subservience to a creed, or 
the perfection of certain rituals which men can either 
accept or reject. 

Religion is not this at all. The man who says he 
will have nothing to do with religion because it assaults 
his intelligence simply has been given a mistaken idea 
of religion. 

Religion is essentially an emphasis on the spirit 
and quality of our living—to be finding new and better 
things to do. A man cannot have such an attitude 
toward life without taking on himself something of 
that spirit and life associated with the term “God.” 
And indeed it must be true that if God be in us then 
some part of us can never die. 

If we are not to die before our time, then the chal- 
lenge of Easter to us is to put into life something of 
ourselves, so good, so strong, so fine, so immortal that 
it will go on living long after we are gone. 


_ Democratic Forces in China Today 


By ILONA RALF SUES 


today the key position in Asia and in the world. 

Militarily, because Japan’s armies cannot be 
defeated anywhere else but on Chinese soil. Politically, 
because China is the only big, sovereign state in Asia 
recognized as a major partner among the United 
Nations, and capable of becoming the leading demo- 
cratic power and stabilizing factor in the Far East. 
And economically, because, as the only free agent 
among jealously guarded colonies and possessions, she 
can enter into agreements with the industrially well- 
developed countries, absorb a part of their over- 
abundant production and collaborate with them on a 
mutually beneficial basis to transform her own back- 
ward economy, which is a liability to herself and to 
the world, into a modern economy contributing to her 
own and to world prosperity. 

Will China justify our hopes? Is she aware of her 
unique position? Is she ready to break with her feudal, 
totalitarian traditions and take the essential, decisive 
step of becoming a democracy in the true sense of the 
word? Allied governments, levelheaded bankers and 
sensible businessmen will hardly take the risk of grant- 
ing substantial credit, investing worth-while amounts 
of money, or undertaking vast reconstruction pro- 
grams so long as China is disunited internally and 
ruled by a corrupt, discredited clique that is not backed 
by the nation and has no international standing. 

What, then, are the chances of obtaining a con- 
stitutional coalition government that would have the 
support of the whole Chinese people and that would 
command the respect and the confidence of the rest 
of the world? 

I believe that the chances are better now than they 
were at any time in China’s long history. The greatest 
force for democracy is the very nature of the Chinese 
people. Life in a Chinese family, work in a Chinese 
co-operative and self-government in a Chinese village, 
town or county is always fundamentally democratic 
so long as there is no intervention or oppression from 
above. 

Chinese official propaganda plays up the fact that 
the large majority of the people are illiterate and need 
the guidance and the tutelage of the Kuomintang’s 
Ministry of Education. That ministry is the most 
reactionary body in the country! And misinformed 
foreigners have a tendency to look down upon those 
uneducated masses. In reality the Chinese people are 
illiterate only so far as reading and writing are con- 
cerned. Politically and socially they are far more 
literate than the average American farmer, worker, 
college professor, businessman or State Department 
official. They are thinking people with a sound judg- 
ment, with a keen sense of humor and with a very 
clear conception of what their life is and what it 
should be. They are enduring, staunch fighters and 

intelligent, hard workers; they have proved to them- 


Cvs has ceased to be an enigma. She holds 


selves and to the world their stamina and their legend- 
ary patience during these past eight years of war. 

Don’t let so-called experts convince you of the 
widely propagandized Kuomintang idea that China 
needs communications—highways, railroads, airplanes, 
telegraph, telephones and radio—before democracy 
can be “introduced.” Democracy need not be “intro- 
duced”: it is right there, well spread throughout the 
country. In Yenan-administered territory it is buoy- 
antly unfolding. In Chungking-administered territory 
it is still mostly hidmg underground for fear of the 
three secret police forces, of thought-control hangmen, 
and Nazi-inspired concentration camps. If Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek should, in a moment of states- 
manlike lucidity, take the hardest of all steps and fire— 
really’ fire—the corrupt reactionary members of 
his Cabinet and of the Kuomintang, he could form a 
democratic coalition government overnight. 

For, although the Chinese townspeople and _ vil- 
lagers may never have listened to “Information, please,” 
to Raymond Gram Swing, to “Superman” or to the 
“Lone Ranger,” they know exactly what they are 
fighting the Japanese for and why they want democ- 
racy, unity and co-operation with the United Nations. 

And although they are not aware of the “ABCDG” 
value of vitamins, or of the fact that “Duz does it” 
and that “Pepsi-Cola hits the spot,” they are remark- 
ably well-informed about everything that happens any- 
where in China and in many places abroad. Foreigners 
traveling in China are amazed at the wealth of de- 
tailed data and at the intelligent interpretation .of 
current events that they can gather as soon as their 
status as friends is established. 

News travels faster over the Bamboo Wireless, the 


A Chinese hospital, in Northwest China, under- 
staffed, underequipped, due to the Chungking gov- 
ernment’s blockade of the Northwest provinces. 
This picture is from “Shark’s Fins and Millett” by 
Ilona Ralf Sues (Little, Brown & Co.). 
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grapevine, than over any of our big networks. And 
the radius is infinite because there are no technical 
limitations involved. The Chungking Government 
controls and censors with an iron fist all other wireless 
communications; therefore the information we get is 
scant and fragmentary. But the Bamboo Wireless 
messages are scot-free; they can be picked up any- 
where in the United States. Buttonhole anyone who 
has just come from China, and you will get a thrilling 
picture of how the ranks of the “conspirators” for 
democracy are swelling and preparing to take over. 
People from all walks of life are in the movement: 
high officials, generals, governors, businessmen, scholars, 
students, officers, soldiers and, of course, the “illiter- 
ate’ common people. The “Federation of Small 
Parties,” i.e., of all parties outside the Kuomintang and 
the Communists, is growing and is already strong 
enough to criticize the government openly and to sup- 
port the Communists’ demand for a coalition govern- 
ment. Chungking’s reign of terror has been unable to 
curb the tide. 


If the people under Chungking’s jurisdiction do not 
revolt, it is because of their self-imposed discipline. 
When the Kuomintang and the Communists established 
the United Front in 1937, they laid down a program: 
Resist the Enemy and Build a New, Democratic China. 
For two years, the program worked. Then the totali- 
tarian, feudal Chungking elements began to fret; what 
if this democratic movement really succeeded? Where 
would the superiority of the Kuomintang, where would 
the privileges of the ruling classes be? So they turned 
against the Communists, blockaded the territory of 
the Eighth Route Army with a half million of their 
best troops, and resumed the spreading of their’ “Red 
Bogey” fairy tales, which had worked so well in the 
past. 

This time, however, the trick did not work. The 
people stuck to the United Front. The war continued, 
to the great dismay of the appeasers. And north of 
the blockade line, under Yenan’s guidance, the free, 
nonoppressed, nonexploited people of China laid the 
first solid foundations of a democratic government of 
the people, by the people, for the people. 

After five years of an almost complete news black- 
out, Chungking yielded to outside pressure and allowed 
a group of American correspondents to visit Yenan and 
an American Military Mission to establish itself in 
“Red China.” Although their reports are still heavily 
filtered by the Chungking censors, we now have a 
fairly clear picture of developments there that compare 
favorably with any phase of the Chungking regime 
from whatever angle we may look at it. 

First and foremost, the Yenan leaders enjoy the 
full confidence of the people because they have proved 
their integrity and served the common interests over 
a period of twenty-five years, i.e., since 1920, when 
Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh, Chou En-lai and others 
started the Chinese Communist Party. There isn’t 
one of them who has landed property or a bank account 
either in China or abroad. 

Secondly, as they are most levelheaded Marxians, 
aware of the laws and realities of history, they did 
not attempt to hold back the dawn by reverting to 
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the Confucian code of ethics, as revived by Chung- 
king. Neither did they attempt to skip a phase of 
China’s evolution, set the clock forward and leap 
headlong into Communism. Instead, they live in the 
present, and are laying the foundations of China’s New 
Democracy. 

“So long as the colonial and semi-colonial countries 
are revolutionary in character,” explains Mao Tse-tung 
in his book, China’s New Democracy, “their national 
and governmental structures must be fundamentally 
the same, i.e., they must be countries of New Democ- 
racy, jointly ruled by several anti-imperialist classes.” 

Therefore all citizens over eighteen have ‘the right 
to vote and participate in the local government. Most 
public servants are elected and may be voted out if 
found unsatisfactory. The Communists have limited 
their own participation in the administration to one- 
third, so as to ensure the democratic representation of 
members of the Kuomintang (one-third) and of other 
parties and non-partisan groups (one-third). 

Small wonder that the people have learned to think ° 
and speak in new terms. They don’t say “the govern- 
ment,” but “our” government, our country, our land, 
our army, our war, our allies, our enemy. Life has 
taken on a new significance. 

There are one hundred million of them today, 
spread through north, east, central and south China, 
holding’ parts of eight provinces behind the Chungking 
blockade line, and behind and between the lines of 
Japanese occupation, living the democratic way of life 
in and around the fifteen guerrilla bases established by 
the Eighth Route and the New Fourth Armies. 

“The brisk life here is geared directly to the imme- 
diate day-by-day needs of the war,” reads a wireless 
report to the New York Times, dated October 14, 1944, 
from one such base. “Here, guarded by peasant militia, 
are supply dumps, repair shops, equipment factories, 
evacuation hospitals and the plant of the regional news- 
paper, the Resistance War Daily. ...As in Yenan, the 
soldier workers have a trade union and their own clubs. 
They work ten hours daily and study one hour under 
the army’s plan to eliminate illiteracy. . . . The small 
base has seven hospital units, accommodating 1,000 
patients.” 

Taxation has been put on an equitable basis. Free 
enterprise and co-operatives are encouraged. Great 
expanses of waste land are reclaimed for the produc- 
tion of more and new crops. As the soldiers partici- 
pate in this work, they are able to feed themselves 
without imposing any burden on the peasantry. “The 
area has created sufficient food and clothing for the 
Eighth Route Army units here,” says another report 
from the New York Times, dated July 1, 1944, “who 
are the best clothed and best fed the writer has seen 
anywhere in China.” “Where there were almost no 
industrial enterprises here when the Communists 
came,” writes Harrison Forman in the New York 
Herald Tribune, August 6, 1944, “industries today in- 
clude spinning, weaving, outfitting, porcelain, tanning, 
coal-mining, paper, petroleum, iron smelting, chemical 
production, and the manufacturing of machinery and 
war supplies.” All this was done without any outside 
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RECONVERSION IS A HUMAN PROBLEM 


By CLAUDE M. ISBISTER 


HEN victory is clearly at hand our entire 
\\/ economic system will have to be readapted to 
meet peacetime needs. Reconversion, as this 
process is called, will be no small task and it will involve 
a good deal of individual hardship. It takes time to 
find new jobs and many folk will be starting over again. 
Their pocketbooks will be growing thinner. If people 
can be helped in any way to find their chosen peace- 
time occupations more easily and more quickly, then 
it will be a clear gain over the fumbling processes of 
individual trial and error. 

To examine the pattern of employment is to glimpse 
the dimensions of future reconversion problems. The 
total labor force has been expanded to about sixty- 
five million people including those in the armed services. 
In the 1930’s it was closer to fifty million and over ten 
million of these were unemployed. 

Not only has the number of workers expanded 
under the pressure of war but a large proportion is 
now engaged in work that will come to an end with 
peace. There are about twelve million in the armed 
services. Perhaps an additional twenty million persons 
are making munitions and other materials of war. 
Nearly half the working population is thus involved 
directly in the war effort. 

The employment situation finds its counterpart in 
the field of production; here again can be seen the ex- 
tent to which our economy is geared to war. The dollar 
value of production has been swollen to more than 
double its peacetime level. Out of this huge total, 
the United States Government has been purchasing 
about half of the country’s entire output to meet war- 
time needs. The war economy is thus being financed 
by Federal expenditures at the rate of ninety billion 
dollars a year. 

At the end of the war, government orders for goods 
will shrink rapidly. Private production will fall to a 
corresponding extent. War workers will be released 
from jobs and military demobilization will take place. 
Professor Sumner H. Slichter has estimated that nearly 
twenty million soldiers, sailors and workers will be look- 
ing for jobs within a year after fighting ends. 

It is wrong to minimize the problems of reconver- 
sion or obscure them with wishful thinking. Glib 
formulas based on our experience after the last war 
will not necessarily be applicable. The problems are 
larger and in many respects more complex. 

In the first World War there were about four million 


of our men in the service, a third of the present number. | 


Last time the home front was less highly organized for 
production and supply. Half of our national output is 
now being devoted to the war in contrast with only 
about one-fifth in 1918. The “duration” of the war, 
said always to be infinite in a soldier’s heart, is already 
twice what it was last time, measured in calendar 
months, for the United States. 

Reconversion is a new name for the old art of beat- 
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ing swords into plowshares, the familiar aftermath of 
war. Swords have been replaced, however, by radar, 
the amtrac and the B-29. Mechanization of weapons 
has drawn the entire population into the processes of 
war. Laborer and fighter make their respective contri- 
butions within a complex but unified organization. This 
is not to belittle the part played by heroism in the front 
lines but to emphasize it. 

These basic facts of modern warfare provide the 
setting for the reconversion problem. To sum up, the 
most important factors to be faced are two in number: 
the large size of the armed forces and the extent to 
which even the humblest factory has become involved. 

Winning the war must come first. When reconver- 
sion will take place is a question that depends ulti- 
mately on military considerations. The fact of victory 
is predictable but not ‘its timing. The fortunes of 
war are capricious and people who estimate the length 
of time required to finish a war are notoriously prone 
to make mistakes. 

Last September reports from responsible quarters 
gave the impression that reconversion was close at 
hand. Numerous war workers sought employment in 
nonwar jobs. Industries made gestures toward the 
resumption of peacetime production. This was all pre- 
mature, as it turned out, and strenuous efforts have 
been made since then to keep war production schedules 
at peak levels. The experience gained at that time 
may have taught us a useful lesson. When the moment 
for genuine reconversion comes, large-scale reorganiza- 
tion will be required quickly and plans must’ be ready 
in advance if the process is to be orderly and effective. 

That those who work and fight may feel secure 
about the postwar period, economic planning should be 
high on the agenda these days. The employment prob- 
lem takes top priority; it is crucial to. the future of 
democracy. With low levels of income and mass un- 
employment there would be selfish and sombre forces 
ready with their propaganda, to turn capital against 
labor, soldier against civilian, white against Negro. 
Poverty and insecurity can breed dissension. The 
democratic wartime unity of this nation is too precious 
an achievement to be given up so easily. Faith and 
steadfastness might not help us much if we lacked 
the economic conditions necessary for the solution of 
our national problems. A few of these latter may be 
cited as instances. 

Consider first the Negroes, with their limitless 
human capacity for advancement, given only the 
This war has provided many of them with 
that chance—to show heroism in battle and skill in 
industry. Excluded for so long, Negroes have been the 
latest arrivals in many industrial plants. Their techni- 
cal job seniority is low and under normal rules they will 
be the first to be laid off. Only with a booming labor 
market can the Negro worker really move ahead. 

Consider second the position of working women. 
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War has increased the number of those who are self- 
supporting and even responsible for dependents. Some 
are now working for patriotic reasons and will volun- 
tarily withdraw from the labor market after the war. 
The rest will need jobs. If they are unemployed and 
hungry, pious moralizing about motherhood and the 
sanctity of the home will not help them much. Steady 
income is a better protection for the family. Old 
distinctions between men’s work and women’s work 
have worn thin in many industries. Nevertheless there 
are signs that women will be confronted with job dis- 
crimination if the employment market is tight. 

Consider third our role in international trade. Other 
countries do not want our philanthropy nearly as much 
as they want us simply to be prosperous ourselves and 
a good neighbor. The world stands in need of our 
products. In the past we have been notoriously un- 
willing to take imports from abroad in exchange. At 
high levels of employment and income the United 
States will be a much better customer for the goods 
produced elsewhere. Our industrialists will be amenable 
to the reduction of protectivé tariffs, which are still 
high, only if domestic trade is good. 

The alternative might well be for the world to slip 
back into familiar cutthroat methods of international 
trade, each country fighting for its proportionate share 
of dwindling world markets. The importance of the 
United States in world trade and finance is now so 
great that such failure would be largely attributable 
to ourselves. Here again full domestic employment and 
prosperity turn out to be the condition of success. 

Consider finally the soldiers, sailors and marines 
who are now in all the theatres of war. They will come 
home as veterans to doff their uniforms and most of 
them will expect to find productive jobs soon there- 
after. It is essential not only to them but to all of us 
and to the social structure in which we live that they 
be not disappointed. Most of them are young enough 
never to have worked in a prosperous peacetime 
economy where their full productive services were 
wanted and needed. They have been the children of de- 
pression, the unemployed, the underemployed and the 
badly employed. Their attitudes toward the future 
will be largely conditioned by the experiences they have 
on returning home, and it is important that those atti- 
tudes should not be cynical ones. They will be in- 
tolerant of bungling and they will be in no mood for 
bread lines. 

The goal of full employment was raised to a non- 
partisan level in the presidential election last fall. Mr. 
Dewey said: 

If at any time there are not sufficient. jobs in private em- 


ployment to go around, then Government can, and must, 
create additional job opportunities. There must be jobs for all. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude was the same, and in de- 
fining the goal he said that an adequate program must 
provide America with close to sixty million jobs. 

There is nothing inevitable about postwar mass un- 
employment. Some experts believe that it need never 
develop at all, predicting a peacetime demand high 
enough to sustain production at adequate levels. In 
case they are wrong, countermeasures should be pre- 
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pared in advance. The experience of the 1930’s should 
have taught us the necessity of foresight. Though we 
did not succeed in curing unemployment in peacetime, 
perhaps it will be possible to prevent its recurrence. 

The increase of governmental intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs need not be as great as some people 
think, if necessary goals can be achieved by other 
means. Perhaps it is not going too far to say that, 
in general, government can serve best as a co-ordinator 
of private plans. This much it must do but this much 
may suffice if it is done well. There will be a popular 
demand for the government to take over and partici- 
pate actively in business only if business fails to deliver 
the goods. This is not written as propaganda for 
laissez faire but rather as a sober estimate that the 
private business system of this country still has. suffi- 
cient flexibility to serve the people well provided busi- 
nessmen so choose. 

A well-known senator was recently reported to be 
in despair at the magnitude of the problems to be 
faced. He did not believe that all the people could be 
employed without adopting measures that would des- 
troy private enterprise. To take issue with this, it 
would seem that nothing could destroy confidence in 
private enterprise more than a widespread acceptance 
of the senator’s view that it cannot guarantee employ- 
ment. 

Effective planning for full employment need not 
be unfriendly to private enterprise. The latter will 
emerge from the war with power and prestige. The 
American business system can be undermined only by 
its own refusal to accept social responsibility, and there 
need be no such refusal on its part. There is reason 
for optimism in the emergence of such a_business- 
planning organization as the Committee for Economic 
Development. Mr. Alfred P. Sloan of the General 
Motors Corporation has stated clearly the issue that 
businessmen must face: 

... there is a very important lack of understanding, in a 
fundamental way, on the part of American business as a 
whole, as to the relationships of their individual businesses 
and the policies they are following in conducting those busi- 
nesses in relation to the economy as a whole and to the prob- 
lems of the postwar era. American industry is intensively 
individualistic. It is very intelligent and very aggressive 
in the normal operations of engineering, production and 
sales. However, when it comes to doing those things which 
now must be done, there is a woeful lack of industrial states- 
manship and economic understanding of the fundamentals. 

William James once wrote about the “Moral Equiva- 
lent of War.” Many thoughtful people are now ask- 
ing whether we can find an economic equivalent of 
war. Under the stimulus of war, the American people 
have boosted their economic system from relative stag- 
nation to high levels of accomplishment. Anyone must 
feel indignation at being asked whether we can achieve 
full employment only by going to war, and yet that is 
the challenge presented to us now. ‘The answer is, 
of course, deceptively simple. In peacetime we must 
give to the standard of living and welfare of the general - 
population as high a priority as we now give to the 
defeat of Germany and Japan. Then we shall achieve 
full employment and prosperity in the midst of social 
progress. 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS | 


By DWIGHT J. BRADLEY 


This is the second in a series of articles on the general 
theme “Our Allies in Liberal Religion.” The first, on the 
Universalists, was by Dr. Robert Cummins. 


dictory people, and this has always been so. They 
began in England as a group of middle-class 
Protestants who wanted to worship and carry on their 
' lives in a plain, simple and independent way. When 
they found they could not do this without leaving 
their English homes, they left their English homes— 
not because they were restless and adventurous but, 
quite to the contrary, because they wished to be let 
alone. Their first attempt at settling down was a failure, 
since Holland proved no more satisfactory for their 
purposes than England. Much against their will, 
therefore, they broke away entirely and sailed off 
to the New World. When they reached it their first 
endeavor was to reorganize their lives on precisely 
the same basis as that on which they had wished to 
organize them at home. Before long they had set up 
a society of Englishmen for Englishmen, as conserva- 
tive and Calvinistic as anything on the British Isles. 
To them it was “New England”—a reproduction, with 
some reforms, of the older pattern they still cherished. 
These early Congregationalists thought they had 
worked out the riddle of social relationships in a man- 
ner near to perfection. Being of serious bent they 
sought earnestly to deal with themselves as, they 
believed, God had dealt and was dealing with them. 
Since, in their opinion, God’s dealings with men were 
of a dual sort, predicated on wrath and grace, these 
New England Congregationalists quite naturally de- 
veloped a dual procedure. They built their institu- 
tions on the Old Testament Law and thus satisfied the 
requirements of divine justice. They tried, however, 
to live amongst themselves with considerateness and 
forbearance, and so they fulfilled the law of love. They 
were so immoderately logical about this that, practi- 
cally speaking, they lost all touch of logic. They grew 
irrationally rational, unethically ethical, fiercely for- 
giving, painfully at peace. Thus they developed the 
“New England conscience” which has done so much 
good and has wrought so much havoc both in personal 
lives and in historical situations. 
The Roman Catholics had matured a theory of 
existence that contained the theocratic presuppositions, 
but had drawn less violent conclusions from them. The 


Ta CONGREGATIONALISTS are a contra- 


Anglicans had opened the way to a somewhat bland _ 


latitudinarianism without, however, giving up the arti- 
cles by which faith is kept in arbitrary form. The 
Presbyterians had learned to compromise with the 
devil when it came to matters of this world, reserving 
their uncompromising judgments for questions of faith 
and doctrine. The Quakers were trying to behave like 
human beings in the light of a love too divine for 
human attainment. Later on, the Methodists at- 
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tempted to set free the human spirit from its trammels 
by an all-out appeal to God’s grace. In so doing, how- 
ever, they had been forced to establish controls over 
man’s regenerated but still anarchic impulses by a 
moralism more strict than that of the orthodox Cal- 
vinists, and by an episcopal structure more authori- 
tarian than that of the Anglicans with whom they broke. 

All this while, the Congregationalists went their 
own particular way, becoming more and more contra- 
dictory with each generation. They founded fine 
universities and hanged frightened neurotics whom they 
called “witches.” They abhorred slavery and fitted out, 
and manned, slave ships. They produced the most 
lucid theologian of his time and enjoyed hearing him 
describe in voodoo language the agony of sinners in 
the hands of an angry God. They believed in liberty 
and persecuted liberals. They founded missionary 
societies and exploited immigrant labor. They upheld 
the ideals of plain living and became rich on the luxury 
trade. They regarded wealth as a stewardship under 
God and became increasingly secretive about how much 
wealth they actually possessed. They helped found the 
Republican Party as a party of progress and helped 
mightily to transform the Republican Party into an 
instrument of reaction. They encouraged freedom of 
thought and forced the free thinkers out of their 
churches, thus creating the cleavage that still separates 
them from the Unitarians. But, in those of their 
churches where the free thinkers predominated, these 
same lovers of intellectual liberty—being Congrega- 
tionalists and therefore contradictory—excommuni- 
cated those who remained orthodox. 

The Congregationalists were among the first church 
people to accept the theory of evolution; but those who 
did not accept it went further to defame it than any 
others except illiterate fundamentalists, and a coterie 
of die-hard Presbyterians or Baptists whose ignoble 
compromises with mammon made them all the more 
fanatical in their opposition to intellectual advance. 
Dwight L. Moody was a Congregationalist, at once the 
most popular mass evangelist in the world and the in- 
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timate friend of Henry Drummond who helped to make 
evolution respectable in religious circles. Moody 
founded Mount Hermon and Northfield academies, 
which follow the liberal tradition at its best, yet in 
Chicago the bible institute that bears his name is the 
archdiocese of reactionary premillenarianism. 

The Congregationalists believe in free worship, and 
emulate the Episcopalians in liturgical preciseness. 
They have no official creed, yet pride themselves on 
their Kansas City Statement of Faith. They passed, in 
1925, one of the most far-reaching declarations of social 
ideals to be ratified and sponsored by any denomina- 
tion, and at the same time elected Calvin Coolidge 
honorary moderator. They hold to the autonomy of 
the local church, but have set up state and national or- 
ganizations as effective as those of any other Protestant 
fellowship. Their laymen are preponderantly conserva- 
tive in social outlook, yet these same laymen support a 
Council for Social Action dedicated to drastic social 
change. The mores of the Congregationalists are over- 
whelmingly middle-class, yet they are more tolerant 
‘of those who with sincere conviction challenge these 
‘mores than church people have ever thus far been 
‘known to be. Contradictory? Surely. They are Con- 
‘gregationalists. 

Congregationalists are acutely conscious of their 
‘history and mission, and yet are continually, as at 
‘present, trying to unite with people whose background 
‘and outlook are, to say the least, quite different. They 
“want church union, but do not want to unite with those 
‘to whom they are most closely bound both by the past 
and by present status. — 

In the last election most Congregationalists voted 
for Mr. Dewey (though they would have preferred 
Willkie) , yet most of them were in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy. There are not many isolationists 
among them but they are critical of international 
“power-politics’—which means, in plain terms, that 
they may become isolationists willy-nilly before they 
realize it. Contradictory. Inconsistent. But some- 
how they hang together and seem to have a policy 
despite their apparent lack of one. 

How do they do it? Simply by holding fast to their 
history and conditioning—by being Congregationalists. 
They can have their Tower of Babel and turn it into 
a Pentecost, speak with a multiplicity of tongues but 
manage to understand each other; repeat the Apostles 
Creed with modifications and the General Confession 
with prudent excisions, but at the same time reject 
all creeds and hold a view of human nature that makes 
confession irrelevant. They can orate solemnly on the 
Church as the Body of Christ, the Una Sancta Ecclesia, 
and still insist that there is in reality no Church, that 
there are only churches. 

How do they get away with it? They get away 
with it precisely as their forebears got away with being 
both middle-class conservatives and radical indepen- 
dents, with being witch-hunters and lovers of learning, 
combining sound thinking with fanatical zealotry, re- 
maining puritans while embracing sophisticated culture. 

This might seem to indicate a_ schizophrenic 
tendency, but it does not. The personality of a Congre- 
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-damental alteration. 


gationalist is not a divided one. It is, rather, the psyche 
of an integrated person which makes room for all the 
contradictions that contribute to the maturing of 
character. Congregationalists, more than almost any 
other religious group, are a matured people. This is to 
say that they are actually democratic, for democracy 
is a maturing pluralism, in culture, in economy and in 
politics. Democracy contradicts itself at every turn, 
but it never falls apart. It has, indeed, a peculiarly 
tough coherence. Except for the groups that have 
insisted upon being intellectually consistent at any 
cost, none have ever split off from the Congrega- 
tionalist parent body. They disagree and very often 
do so disagreeably, but they do not divide. 

No man, probably, ever gets quite so discouraged 
about his denomination as does a loyal and sensitive 
Congregationalist; no one derives quite so much satis- 
faction from his spiritual fellowship. Congregationalists 
gripe and gloat, in about equal amount. While rela- 
tively few ever leave the denomination for any cause, 
many enter it because they detect in it a quality for 
which they are looking. 

Now, to be sure, there is no such ein as a Congre- 
gationalist in the formal sense, for the denomination, 
by a merger, has become Congregational Christian. 
Soon, it may be, there will be no such thing as a Con- 
gregational Christian, for another merger is being talked 
about. But, no matter with what other body they may 
mingle their blood and share their strength, the Congre- 
-gationalists will always remain what they have been 
from the beginning. Too much history has gone into 
their making, too much experience has gone into their 
conditioning, too many contradictions have united to 
consolidate their maturing, to make possible any fun- 
They may change their name, 
abandon the old name, assume some new title, even a 
more highfalutin one, but being a Congregationalist is 
not a question of semantics nor a matter of letterheads 
and year books. 

To be a simon-pure Congregationalist is to be a 
somewhat more than usually well-rounded human be- 
ing, subconsciously evangelical, vaguely but tenaciously 
trinitarian, moralistically conventional, intellectually 
libertarian, ethically radical, economically nondescript, 
politically perverse, idealistically utopian—and over all, 
steadfast in a conviction that to be on God’s side is to 


‘be on the side of progress. 


Congregationalists do not insist that veal was the 
first of their number nor that the first church in the 
first century was also the First Congregational Church 
in the world, but they have a very strong notion that 
if Jesus were to return he would feel most at home in 
their fellowship—partly because he would find so many 
pharisees among them to dine with and to denounce— 
and that if the first church in the world was not a 
Congregational Church, the course of evolution will 
finally bring all the churches, the entire Una Sancta 
Ecclesia, pretty well around to the Congregationalist’s 
view of things. Be that as it may. The Congrega- 
tionalists are, in quintessence, both ecumenical and 
catholic—but always, be it said, with the small and 
never the capital e or c. 


“DRENCHED WITH HAPPINESS” 
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good deal of time these days reading other people’s 


Prevor center is not my-.business, but I spend a 
For the most part they are of two 


prophecies. 
kinds: 

If you are a pessimist you see man moving down a 
road lined with new and improved models of flame 
throwers, rocket guns, bacterial bombs, into a night- 
mare of scientific destruction. 

If you are an optimist, man moves down another 
road, this time lined with glass houses, helicopters, 
television sets, into the deathless sleep of a_pre- 
fabricated, dehydrated, chromium-plated era. 

Whichever prophecy you choose let’s forget for a 
moment the gadgets along the road and concentrate 
on the men and women who travel it. I think it is 
safe to guess that in neither case will they be very 
happy. 

It seems to be the curse of our Western eration 
that we have placed all our faith in things. And it is 
conceivable that, in the end, things will destroy us. 
The best proof is that now, in the midst of the most 
terrible of all wars, we look forward to peace with 
apprehension. We speak bravely of reconverting our 
factories so that the assembly lines that produce tanks 
today will be producing roadsters tomorrow. But in 
our hearts I think we know that such reconversion in 
itself will not be enough. It will simply be a switch 
from one kind of thing to another kind of thing. And 
things alone can never make us happy, good or free. 

In other words, in our Western world the wheel is 
completing a full turn. We are coming face to face 
with the realization that our scientific, rational and 
material approach does not solve problems but simply 
creates them. With all our logic and science we have 
produced a situation in which God no longer exists. 
And now, as Voltaire predicted, we must begin to 
create Him all over again. I think this recognition is 
more general than many people believe. Hints of it 
pop up in many places. 

_ For example, Mr. John Hersey, in Fortune, describes 


a typical Russian who says: “We are learning the awful 
secrets of physical power. The world must be recon- 
structed on the principles of thought before these 
secrets fall into the hands of the wrong people.” 

Mr. C. A. Berendsen, the Minister for New Zealand 
to the United States, said in a recent speech: “It is a 
moral problem the world has to solve. If we fail to 
solve it as a moral problem we will solve it permanently 
in no other. way.” 

An American officer, writing from the Pacific, speaks 
of the need for a return to the things of the spirit if 
the United States is “to remain either a good country, 
or one likely to survive.” 

These are faint voices in the wind. They are hints 
of a trend in thinking that may now be obscure, but 
that will, I believe, become more general. We are 
facing the blunt fact that our present material civiliza- 
tion contains within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. It seems capable of producing annihilating wars, 
incapable of producing lasting peace—hence insufficient 
to the basic needs of men. 

Out of this realization is bound to come a movement 
for a return to moral and spiritual values. And the 
leadership in that movement will come from the young 
people of today. This prediction may seem strange to 
those whose memory goes back to the last war. Then, 
it will be recalled, the young people were the “godless” 
ones who led the movement away from established 
codes and traditions. They were the lost generation, 
the children of flaming youth. Joyfully they tore down 
old traditions; discovered science, sex and psychology; 
sneered at the idea of God, ideals, morality and con- 
vention—in fact at all that was part of the old, out- 
worn and discredited Victorian society that had failed 
them so badly. 

Arguing by direct analogy one might think that if 
the young people led such a revolt last time they will 
simply do the same thing again. But that ignores, 
I believe, the facts of the case. Last time youth tore 
down the shell or image of something that had ceased 
to exist. This time there are not even images to be 
destroyed, so the only choice is to go back to the 
beginning and rediscover true values. Faced with the 
final and ultimate failure of a material civilization, as 


evidenced in this war, it is only natural for young 


people to explore new avenues and seek for spiritual 
and moral values. 

But when I say there will be a return to spiritual 
values this does not necessarily mean there will be a 
rush to the church. Ministers cannot sit back calmly 
and wait for the crowd to walk down the aisles and 
fill the collection plates. Before it can play a vital 
role in the postwar world, the church must redeem 
itself from its failures in recent times. In some cases 
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it has allowed the inner meaning of Christianity to be 
obscured by outward forms and ceremonies. In 
other cases it has attempted to translate spiritual 
truth into the language of ethics, politics, economics 
and sociology. In either case the words of religion, 
like coins, have worn thin. They fail to carry meaning 
to the hearts of men. They fail to guide and influence 
and animate their lives with simple truths. 

The problem of the postwar world is whether a 
rebirth of true, inner, mystical, spiritual meaning can 
be found in the established churches. If it cannot, 
then the vital forces of youth will go through the 
church to find it for themselves. It is not a case of 
churchmen sitting back and waiting for young people 
to “find” the church. Rather it is a case of young 
people and churchmen setting out together to find 
something they both have lost. And what is that? 
Literally and reverently it is this: “The glory of God.” 
The words have been droned out in so many benedic- 
tions that they have lost their meaning and their 
magic. We must find the magic again. 

IT am writing only as a layman. I have no scholar’s 
knowledge of comparative religions. Yet, even with a 


layman’s knowledge, I find it strange and interesting 


that spiritual truth is so simple, so rarely perceived, so 
easily lost. It is like a will-o’-the-wisp which appears 
briefly, brightly, and then vanishes again. One catches 
it in Akhenaten’s song to Aton. One finds it in the 
simple verses of Laotse. It appears in the teachings 
of Buddha. Christ spoke it from the Mount. 
The essence of spiritual truth is very simple. 


Whether expressed by a Christ, or Buddha, or Laotse 
it says the same thing: Be simple. Be humble. Be as 
a little child. Unite yourself with all your fellow men, 
and love them. Feel yourself part of a higher universal 
scheme that goes beyond our world, our time, our life. 

How clear it seems, and easy, and right! But then, 
as Laotse has said, after each glimpse of true wisdom 
come “false teachers of the way of life,” who “use 
flowery words and start nonsense.” Nonsense soon 
becomes hypocrisy; hypocrisy, corruption; and corrup- 
tion leads, relentlessly, to destruction. 

By now, if we are not wholly blind, we should 
realize that we need a new way of life. No scientist 
can make an invention, no economist present a plan, 
no statesman introduce a law that will solve the prob- 
lems of our time. We must admit that the only 
solution will be a rediscovery, a revival, a reaffirmation 
of the wisdom that can range spiritual and material 
values in their proper order. 

It is said that the followers of an ancient teacher 
marched from town to town, singing this song: “We 
who call nothing our own, drenched with happiness, 
we in this world cast out light like the immortal gods.” 

The world now, and particularly the young people 
of the world, are hungry for such happiness. They 
have learned, bitterly, that you cannot conquer it with 
guns; you cannot invent it in a laboratory. I believe 
that they are going to try to find it in themselves. 
Let us hope the churches will join and help them in 
the quest. Together they can recapture the meaning 
of the words, “Seek and ye shall find.” 


COLONIAL PEOPLES AND POSTWAR SECURITY 


By PAUL ROBESON 


now manifested in liberated Europe is also voiced, 
though not so clearly heard, in liberated Africa 
and among peoples in every corner of the United 
Nations world, whether independent or dependent. In 
the colonial world this demand, this anticipation of a 
new order of justice and equal opportunity, has arisen 
from the fact that the dependent peoples have identi- 
fied themselves, wherever and whenever they have had 
the chance to do so, with the cause of their fellow 
men in the war against Fascism. Accordingly, they ex- 
pect that victory of the forces of democracy will not 
mean a return to the former colonial regime of social 
want and stagnation, but progress forward, along with 
the rest of mankind, toward a better, richer life. 
American Negroes, recognizing not only their kin- 
ship with darker peoples in other lands but also the 
parallelism of many of their problems, are thinking 
deeply about this matter today, and are as keenly alert 
to international developments that bear upon the 
future of colonial peoples as they are sensitive to the 
things that affect their own progress toward full eco- 
nomic, social and political rights as American citizens. 
American organized labor, also, is today expressing its 
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Tos insistent demand for democratic social change 


increased awareness that lasting prosperity and 
security for this country and the world in general can 
be achieved only by seeing to it that there is rapid 
industrialization and economic advancement in the 
half of the world that has, perforce, lagged behind 
our highly-developed machine economy. Other demo- 
cratic forces in this country and abroad also recognize 
the need for providing a social framework in which the 
people of Africa and other dependent areas can 
unrestrictedly develop to their full spiritual and cul- 
tural potentialities. 

The hope and promise of achieving these goals lie 
in the strengthening of concord among the United 
Nations toward the attainment not only of military 
victory but of those wider objectives set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter and Teheran Declaration. Interna- 
tional agreement, planning and effort are essential to 
the solution of the colonial problem. If peoples and 
nations, great and small, are today recognized to be 
interdependent it follows that the only rational ap- | 
proach to the problems they have in common is a col- 
lective one. wh Ti 

As the first step toward the realization of such col- 
lective action, the Dumbarton Oaks agreement merits 


the fullest public support. In the further development 
of that agreement it is of the utmost importance that 
sound policies and effective procedures be decided upon 
for promoting the welfare of the several hundred mil- 
lions of African and other dependent peoples. 

The United States Government has accepted the 
leadership in advancing the initial proposals for a post- 
war United Nations organization. Further, our govern- 
ment must carry a central responsibility for the main- 
tenance of world peace and security no less than for 
the winning of victory. The United States Government, 
therefore, is fully justified in actively seeking ac- 
ceptance by the United Nations organization of certain 
specific objectives in relation to non-self-governing 
peoples. 

In the first place, agreement should be reached and 
the necessary machinery established to insure the rapid 


PRINCIPAL DEPENDENT 
PEOPLES AND AREAS 


I. ASIA (including India)—Depend- 
ent peoples: 510 millions. Possessed 
by Great Britain, Japan (?), France. 


11. AFRICA—Dependent peoples: 125 
millions. Possessed by Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Portugal, Italy (?), 
Spain, Union of So. Africa (mandate) 


Ill. EAST INDIES, Philippines, 
and South Pacific Islands— 
Dependent peoples: 90 mil- 
lions. Possessed by Nether- 
lands, United States, Great 
Britain, Portugal, France, Aus- 
tralia mandate), New Zealand 
(mandate). 


IV. CARIBBEAN AREA — De- 
pendent peoples: 6 millions. 
Possessed by Great Britain, 
United States, France, Nether- 
lands. 


JHE 15 DEPENDENT 
FERRIFTORIES WITH 
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and uniform economic and social advancement of these 
peoples. That such progress is possible, provided there 
is clear-cut and co-ordinated planning, is shown by the 
example of the Soviet Union and by isolated cases in 
the present colonial world. 

Secondly, a parallel opportunity must be provided, 
in international, regional and local spheres, for the 
achievement of full democratic rights and self-govern- 
ment. The promise of “ultimate self-government” can- 
not be considered adequate. Rather, in accordance 
with this government’s policy toward the Philippines, 
agreements should be made, in consultation with the 
peoples concerned, setting a specific time at which they 
will be able to exercise political self-determination. 

Thirdly, all colonial governments or governments 
in which an alien minority exercises control over a 
native majority (as in the Union of South Africa) 
should be held accountable to the United Nations 
organization for the abolition of all forms of economic, 
social or political discrimination based on race, creed or 
color. 

Finally, in the industrialization of the African 
economy and that of other undeveloped areas, in which 
task this country will of necessity play a major role, 
there must be guarantees that the native peoples in the 
areas concerned are the principal beneficiaries of this 
economic progress, and that all nations share equitably 
with the United States in the advantages of increased 
trade. 

These proposals for a sound United Nations policy 
toward colonial peoples represent not only my own 
personal convictions; they represent the considered 
opinion of the Council on African Affairs, with which I 
am associated as chairman. These proposals, signed 
by a representative cross section of leaders in American 
life, were recently submitted by the council to the 
President and the Secretary of State for their considera- 
tion. 

In supporting such a program, the American people 
and the people of other democratic countries will be 
supporting a true people’s peace, the only kind of peace 
that can justify the cost of this war to men of every 
race, color and creed. 
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THE MINISTER 
AND HIS READING 


By ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


Rev. Alfred Rodman 

Hussey, Book Editor of 

“The Christian Regis- 

® ter,’ and formerly min- 

| ister of the First Church 

in Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. 


none is more important nor more satisfying than 

the Christian ministry. Far from being the 
work of supererogation that the world deems it to 
be, it is bound up with the deepest, most vital interests 
of human life. Measured by external standards, the 
cure of souls has little to offer. It means poor pay, 
scant public recognition, loneliness and hard work with 
little to show for it when the task is done. As the 
man in the street sees him, the parson’s best years 
are occupied with fighting shadows and in dealing with 
unrealities. Obviously, the ministry is no place for 
an ambitious man, a seeker for material rewards. But 
for the man who has a real sense of vocation, the task 
to which he has set his hand carries with it incom- 
parable rewards. He has meat to eat whereof the 
world knows nothing. What after all could be more 
satisfying than to be among men a prophet and spokes- 
man for Almighty God, steadfastly year in and year 
out championing the forlornest of hopes and proclaim- 
ing the good news that men need above everything 
else? 

The greater the task, the heavier its obligations, 
especially in days like these when throughout the world 
“the mouth of hell has enlarged itself,’ when with 
throngs of people “the anchors that faith has cast are 
dragging in the gale” and when millions of men and 
women are doubting, cynical and disillusioned. Now- 
adays more than ever before, the minister must be a 
man whose faith is strong and positive, whose gifts 
are fully developed, alert and able to cope successfully 
with whatever situation may develop. He must be a 
man among men. The church in these great days is 
no place for timeservers or mollycoddlers. This is espe- 
cially true of our own household of faith. 

Today, it is no easy thing to be a Unitarian min- 
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ister. And nowhere is his job more exacting nor more 
important than when he is in the pulpit. There, 
almost more than anywhere else, he must be on his 
mettle. The intellectual level of his congregations is 
high. They are a thinking people. Quick to detect 
fallacies and special pleading, they have no ‘use for 
sermons that are what G. B. Shaw terms “rose- 
colored fog,” for an array of pompous platitudes, “or 
for a nice derangement of epitaphs.” A sermon must 
be inspiring, heart-warming and fresh, as well as rea- 
sonable, and above all intellectually honest in such a 
time as this when people need help. There is no de- 
mand even among Unitarians for sermons consisting 
mainly in “icy negations” or in dry discussions of 
abstract truth. In‘short, a sermon must have wings. 
It must appeal to the heart no less than to the head. 
When a preacher is really adequate, he is what Louisa 
May Alcott found in Theodore Parker, “A great fire 
where all can come and be warmed and comforted. 
Bless him!” 

There must, of course, be careful preparation for 
such preaching. Here reading can help. In the world 
of literature there waits for every minister a tremendous 
reservoir of power that can push back his horizons, 
deepen his sympathies, clarify his vision, humble his 
pride and bring him face to face with everlasting truth. 
Here, to be had for the asking, is the accumulated expe- 
rience of the greatest thinkers of the ages—poets, 
scientists, philosophers and prophets. A book is not 
a mere arrangement of words upon pages bound to- 
gether between the covers of a single volume. It is 
flesh and blood. Behind the most trivial work lies 
an endless amount of drudgery and exacting, self-deny- 
ing toil. 

Early in his professional career, the wise minister 
forms for himself a definite system of habits to which 
he steadfastly adheres. A certain part of each day 
is set aside for prayer and meditation, for communing 
with God and for thinking things through quietly and 
resolutely. He suffers nothing to interfere with these 
times of contemplation. He also makes a place for 
reading as an integral factor in his daily life. 

What shall he read? Everything. Theology, of 
course. He must keep up with the thinking of the 
times. He must acquaint himself with the trails 
scholars and philosophers are blazing in his own field 
of thought. Let him not, however, confine himself 
wholly to those writers with whom he agrees. It is a 
good thing to read works foreign to his way of think- 
ing, whose conclusions sharpen his wits, challenge his 
convictions and confront him with what changes are 
taking place in provinces of organized religion far 
removed from those wherein he finds himself at home. 
A good dose of Catholic or Barthian theology now and 
then will do him no harm. It is not, however, so much 
in professional reading as in the wider, richer domain of 
general literature that the modern minister can find 
the help he needs. 

If I were a multimillionaire, I would found two 
professorships in secular literature, one at the Harvard 
Divinity School and the’other at Meadville Theological 
School, to persuade candidates for liberal pulpits to 

(Continued on page 106) — 
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Liberty and Democracy Come te Life 


_ who is also a dear friend, one of the men in our 

ministry whom I most respect. It was a per- 

sonal letter, but there was one paragraph that seemed 

to me to belong to all of us. There isn’t time to ask 

the writer’s permission, but I feel sure that he will 

not object to my sharing it with the readers of this 
page. 


Somehow, to men in service, America comes to mean 
almost exclusively some community in which they have 
“roots’”—not merely a house where they have lived, nor just 
the family that made it home, but the neighbors, the streets, 
the home church, the barber shop and drugstore and grocery, 
and multitudes of physical things which somehow enter into 
the spirit of a place and make it meaningful to them. It is in 
that setting that liberty and democracy come to life for them. 


\ FEW days ago, I received a letter from a chaplain 


In those words you have the whole basis for under- 
standing the difference between abstract theory and 
life itself, a difference that must be understood if you 
are to build a home, or a school, or a church. Because 
they don’t understand it, many ministers are piti- 
fully close to being failures in spite of a good educa- 
tion and the best of intentions. They just don’t know 
how to make people see that words like “faith” and 
“trust” and “serenity” can “come to life” for them most 
surely in a community in which they have roots—and 
perhaps only there. This is why churches are im- 
portant. They are the setting in which the great ideas 
of religion cease to be mere abstractions and become 
living truth, and the minister’s function is to help 
create that setting and facilitate that process. This is 
what Emerson meant by “the priestly office,” in the 
famous passage in his Divinity School Address: “Dis- 
charge to men the priestly office, and, present or 
absent, you shall be followed with their love as by an 


angel.” 


Multitudes of Physical Things 


The deepest sentiments of men’s hearts are more 
closely associated with physical things—little things, 
unimportant things, sometimes even trivial things— 
than we usually recognize. The smell of village side- 
walks after a summer rain, the cold yellow of a winter 


sunset over fields of snow, the first chickadee when | 


summer begins to slip into autumn, or the sudden 
flash of blue wings that hails the end of a long drawn- 
out March, nothing much, but tremendously powerful 
nevertheless. The click of checkers before an open 
fire, the stumbling notes of “The Happy Farmer” as 
a small boy struggles with the piano, the sudden gleam 
of recognition of an old family joke, or the lump in the 


__ throat when we unexpectedly stumble on an old photo- 


~ graph—these are things easy to dismiss as sentimental 


nonsense, but down underneath we know better. They 
are the trivial things that “somehow enter into the 
spirit of a place and make it meaningful.” 

It is these things that mean most to the men and 
women serving away from home with the armed forces. 
They need the reassurance ‘that comes with happy 
memories, the strong sense of belonging that is con- 
firmed by the reminder of familiar, unchanged things 
at home. Only in this way can they keep a vivid 
awareness of the values for which they are fighting. 
Liberty and democracy are not characteristic of a mili- 
tary life, and by the very nature of things they cannot 
be; but at home, in the setting of the community that 
means most to the individual, they are real and inex- 
pressibly worth fighting for. This is why letters mean 
so much, and snap-shots and all the little things in 
Christmas boxes. 


Especially the Chaplains 


All this applies with special force to those of our 
ministers who are in service, either as chaplains or in 
other forms of war work. A minister who leaves his 
church to engage in other work, whether it be minis- 
terial or not, finds himself in a double sense “away 
from home.” If, as is the case with most of our men, 
it has seemed best to him to resign from his church, 
then there is a very real sense of being rootless and 
homeless. Perhaps only a minister who has been in 
this situation can fully understand what it means. 

For this reason, there is a special opportunity for 
the people of a church to keep closely in touch with 
their minister, or former minister, who is now in war- 
time service. Letters above all, letters that will serve 
to keep vividly in mind all the blessed ties that used 
to mean so much and now can mean even more, are the 
channel through which the sense of belonging to a 
beloved community may be maintained. They will 
strengthen the chaplain’s morale and double his value 
to his men. They will keep fresh and clear in his mind 
the thoughts of home and of the place of worship that 
is to him more meaningful than anything else. Letters 
from headquarters have their use, but they are not 
so real as the reinforcement that comes to a minister 
from his own people. 

I have called this an “opportunity,” but it is also a 
matter of duty. We all want the chaplains to come 
back, with added power because of their experiences. 
We shall welcome them with enthusiasm. Let us do 
everything we can to remind them that their churches 
are keenly and constantly aware of their absence and 
follow them wherever they go with affectionate 
solicitude. 
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THE CHURCH 
of the LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP 


Jo Believe Great Things 


@@@ WAS born in the country where Socinus found 
his refuge, the country known and praised for 
its religious liberty. Reared in the Roman 

Catholic environment I began to feel very early that 

that ‘religious liberty’ was not sufficient for me.” 

The spiritual journey of this man, who is in a 
position of great liberalizing influence among many of 
his Polish kinsmen in America, has led him into the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship. 

An atheist at nineteen, he says, “I was free but not 
altogether happy.” In the First Unitarian Church of 
Baltimore where he went one Sunday he found “a truly 
free religion based upon great principles, most of all 
that one on Salvation by Character” 

His professional work took him west. He lives in 
a city where there is no Unitarian church. Grateful 
for the benefits of the Larger Fellowship, especially 
pleased with his copy of Hymns of the Spirit—“‘a 
beautiful anthology of truly inspirational and uplifting 
poetry’—our friend and brother at his work sends out 
the truth that makes men free indeed. 

This freedom to believe great things stirs a young 
man who is in a naval station at Norfolk, Virginia. 
He would unite with the Unitarian church there, but 
“next week I may be hundreds of miles from any 
liberal congregation, and I wish to have the ministry 
of the Fellowship which is both food and drink to a 
starving soul.” 

This southerner wants to do something for his 
region, ‘“doctrine-smothered and _ tradition-ridden.” 
With a conviction that he should give himself to the 
ministry, he will receive full information about our 
theological schools. 

A. British Unitarian is an officer of the Raval Air 
Force in Canada. “I do not know how long I shall be 
on this side of the Atlantic,” he writes, “but I should 
like to become a member of the church. I am able to 
get to a Unitarian service only on rare occasions when 
I havera weekend in Winnipeg.” 

With the real mission spirit, one of our members 


told a friend, who is a nurse, of his joy in having found . 


the Unitarian religion and fellowship. Her father was 
a Syrian from Lebanon. Educated by kind nuns in a 
convent, she could not accept Catholicism. “I regret 
only that I had to wait all these years to hear about a 
church that teaches such practical Christianity.” 

This desire to tell others and have them join the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship moves a member in 
Edmonton, Alberta, to publish a notice in the Journal 
about forming a congregation there. “Pray for the 
success of our efforts,” she says. 

Apert C, DierFENBACH 
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(Continued from page 90) 
help, without one cent of foreign credit, without one 
ounce of Lend-Lease supplies, and without Mr. Donald 
Nelson’s streamlining W.P.B. 

This should give us ample food for thought and 
govern our policy. Yenan is ready to enter a demo- 
cratic coalition government under Chiang Kai-shek, 
provided the public enemy Number One clique is 
ousted, and the equality of all parties and groups is 
established. 

Democracy is bound to triumph in Ghitte, sooner 
or later. To make it sooner depends, in part, on you, 
and you and you. 


For the. Quiet. Hour 


Bae rr ae! 


LOOK INTO YOUR HEART 


PARENTS give us our bodies and 
sometimes too much of our souls. 
Yet on the long march of the 
years how many souls of comrades. 
dead and gone go on marching in 
you and me. Look into your heart. 
and you shall see their faces. They 
have woven their passions and 
Lance Mien delights, their defects and their 
axed virtues into our very tissues. We 
are walking encyclopedias of all the souls living or dead 
that we have ever known, and in each of us is epito- 
mized the history of mankind. Then by so much as. 
the well of love between two human beings is deep- 
does death leave unsevered the golden cord by which 
one soul lets down his bucket into the living waters. 
of the other. For old John Death is, after all, an 
honest tradesman: he balances credit with debit. Pay 
him your due and the account is closed. Faults are 
forgotten and virtues remembered; dross is poured 
off and the gold refined. The spirits of the beloved 
dead are burnished dials that count us none but 
sunny hours; they are a radiance that streams on 
us as we go about daily tasks cheering and invigorating: 
like strong sunshine. Is this death? At least it is not. 
annihilation. And then come the moments of reunion 
when, lying down at night, behind closed eyelids our 
dead return in all the vividness, the warmth and glow 
of life. 

What do they seem to say to the living on All Souls: 
Day? 

“Think of us and make good use of what remains. 
to you of life. Infinitely precious is the stuff of hours 
and minutes. Do not waste it on hate and fear. Those 
you hate will soon enough be dead, and what you 
fear either can be borne, or else death itself will come 
as your last and kindest friend. Then love, and yet — 
love, for in love is eternal life. Live that life while time: 
is yet yours, strengthened by us whom you bear in loy- 
ing memory. For death is but an altar rail at the com- 
munion of all souls.” Lucien Price 

Lucien Price, Litany for All Souls (Boston: Beacon Press,. 
1945), pp. 65-67. 
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Who Travels Best ? 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


caused a great road to be built across his small 

kingdom. Very fine and smooth and broad was 
the road. And the King proclaimed that on the day 
when the road was opened there should be a general 
holiday with much festivity, and a prize of high value 
would be given to the one who traveled best upon the 
road. That was what the royal proclamation said—the 
prize was to him who traveled best. 

So, on the day of the opening of the road, there 
was much excitement. All the fastest runners assembled 
and disputed about the rules. Chariots and _ horses 
were there with drivers, and the charioteers said that 
the King’s proclamation left no room for mere runners 
on foot. Only swift horses and strong chariots were in 
the King’s mind. Only speed and splendor could win 
the prize—the prize for the best traveling upon the 
great road. 

So the calvacade began—prancing horses, clattering 
chariots and the fleet runners with their heads forward 
and their limbs hard and eager. 

But at a certain point of the road all alike were 
brought to a halt and were made exceedingly angry. 
For it seemed that some careless workmen had left a 
large heap of uncut stones upon the road. The chari- 
oteers reined in their plunging horses and, cursing 
loudly, made their way round the heap as best they 
could. The runners fared little better. Rounding the 
bend, many of them stumbled and fell, and they too 
cursed the sudden obstacle, which seemed devised to 
upset unwary travelers. Some of the contenders for 
the prize stayed long enough to speak to bystanders 
and to promise that they would ask punishment for 
the idle fellows who, making a road, had left this 
disgrace upon the track. And then they ran on, hoping 
to make up in style what they had lost in speed. 

When the afternoon sun was throwing deep shadows 
a Youth came by upon the great road. He was no 
runner in a race; he was no holiday traveler; he was 
only a poor lad seeking work in the city. For he had 
lived in the-country, and the land had grown poor, and 
he was the oldest of the family which needed support to 
live. The road was good, and he was grateful. He was 
taking joy from the safety of the road made for him 
by others. He was taking joy from the notes of birds 
in the woodlands and from the quick, bright eyes of 
little creatures. Then he, too, came to the heap of 
stones. 

“This is bad,” said the Youth to himself. “Darkness 
is falling, and there is danger and worse in these 
stones.” For he knew that a great road must be open 
and safe for all who travel. And without spade or 


(ens upon a time a certain King of the East 


tool of any kind he began to remove the pile with his 
bare young hands. 

His back grew weary and his hands grew sore, but 
he worked on. At last in the gathering darkness he 
lifted the last heavy stone, and underneath the stone 
he saw a bag. When he looked into the bag, fear seized 
him. It was full of gold. Perhaps robbers had chosen 
this clever place in which for a while to hide their evil 
spoils. Who but a poor lad brought up to hardness would 
seek on a holiday to move stones until his back ached 
and his hands were broken? Clutching the bag, the 
Youth hastened toward the city. 

In the city the King was enthroned at the center of 
the public square. Crowds were standing everywhere, 
and all the contenders for the prize were there. But 
as yet the prize had not been awarded, nor was there 
any sign of it. 

Under the glare of the torches the Youth came stag- 
gering through the crowds to the King’s throne; and 
there he fell upon his knees and told his story, handing 
the bag of gold to the King. 

Then the King, rising, said: “Within this bag is the 
golden prize, and to none does it belong so rightfully 
as to this Youth. For many traveled, but none sought 
to make a way for any save themselves. He travels 
best who, as he goes, makes the road less perilous for 
others who come after him.” 

And to the Youth the King said: “Go, my Son. 
Travel to the end as thou hast at the beginning.” 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE FLATBUSH 
CHURCH SCHOOL INTERMEDIATES 


The following letter was sent to Major General 
Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon General, U. S. Army, War 
Department, Washington, D. C., on Sunday, January 
28, 1945, by a church school class of intermediate girls 
m the Flatbush Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


We are studying about our American Negro in our Church 
School class and have learned how much he has done for 
this country. We think that the U. S. Army should accept 
the services of all graduate Negro nurses who are anxious 
to serve their country. We think, also, that our wounded 
men won’t care whether it’s a white, pink, brown, or black 
nurse who is helping to save their lives. 


Respectfully yours, 


Corett Lauter, age 10 
Diana Hewitt, age 11 
Barsara Heppon, age 11 
Ouca Brunn, age 11 
SANDRA Parepy, age 10 


The teacher of the class is Mrs. Sally Hamlin 
Denton, president of the New York League of Unitar- 
ian Women; the minister is Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky. 
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Seruice at Home and Alread 
THE WAR BRINGS NEW PARISHIONERS 


[Eprror’s Notn:—With the lhberation 
of France, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee has been able to resume direct 
communications with its representatives 
who have continued work during the 
Nazi occupation. The following report 
from Pastor Jules Jezequel, formerly as- 
sociated with the World Alliance for 
International. Friendship through the 
Churches but representing the Unitarian 
Service Committee during the occupa- 
tion, gives one of the most unusual of 
the many stories of service.] 


By Jules Jezequel 


In June, 1940, I found myself in my 
home in the country [Pau] and lived 
there through the frightful weeks of the 
campaign in France ‘and the Armistice. 
A task came to me immediately with- 
out the necessity of my going out to 
look for a job to do. 

At once I busied myself with the suf- 
ferers in the Camp de Gurs close to 
my home where foreigners of all na- 
tionalities, many of them German Jews, 
were interned. I made representations 
to the authorities to obtain their libera- 
tion, if that were possible; to ameliorate 
their situation; find their families, or 
help them to emigrate. 

A little later the doors of the camp 
were opened, but a forced residence 
was assigned them in the department. 
This fact created for me a kind of 
parish and I visited my parishioners and 
gave them all kinds of help, both moral 
and financial. There were among them 
frightful situations: women torn from 
their husbands, mothers from their chil- 
dren and children from their parents. 
Very many were entirely without re- 
sources. I have continued this work up 
until the present day and I should like 
to continue it for a time longer. The 
only method of transportation I had 
was an old bicycle which ended by re- 
fusing to work at all. 

With the shameful persecution of the 
Jews, which began in my region in 
August, 1942, another task presented 
itself. It was necessary to help the 
Jews avoid arrest and the deportation 
that threatened them. So I organized 
a kind of placement service for men 
and women, to allow them to disappear 
into safe houses most often in the coun- 
try on isolated farms. This activity in- 
volved démarches and journeys which 
had to be made secretly. 

I gathered at my house as many 
“ouests” as I had room for; at certain 
times I thus had with me a kind of 
miniature league of nations—one Rus- 
sian woman, two Serbs, an Italian, a 
Spanish woman, three German women 
and two men, and four Frenchmen. This 
sort of thing went on for three years, 
some staying for a long time, others 
spending only a few days before moving 
on to some other hiding place. 
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still remain with me at the present 
time. 

Later, in addition to the foreigners, I 
took care of French youths who wanted 
to avoid forced labor in Germany. It 


was necessary to hide these French boys 


and later it became necessary to do the 
same thing for, French army officers 
who had been demobilized by the Vichy 
government. This work expanded to 
such an extent that it became very 
dangerous and_ several friends who 
helped me had to leave France to escape 
the Gestapo. 

At dawn, we had to place a sentinel 
in a position so that he could overlook 
the road and give the alarm if anything 
suspicious occurred. Measures were 
taken so that my guests might flee im- 
mediately into the neighboring woods 
and all traces of their stay with me 
could be hidden. “Several times we had 
a lively alert but never was the house 
searched. 

Among all those whom I had the 
pleasure of serving or who were re- 
ceived in my home, there were, to my 
knowledge, only two losses, one a Hun- 
garian doctor, Jewish, a very distin- 
guished man who left my house to give 
medical attention to a Maquis and was 
killed when he met a German patrol. 
The other was a young German woman 
who at the end of a grilling given her 
by the Gestapo committed suicide be- 
fore the very eyes of her young daugh- 
ter—at least that was the Gestapo 
version! But several of those whom 
I know were deported and I never re- 
ceived word from them. 

One of the biggest questions during the 
whole period was how to get food. Those 
with me had to remain concealed and 
could not receive a ration card, without 
which it was impossible for them to ob- 
tain bread, meat, fats, etc. I had to 
procure for them false identity docu- 
ments and ration cards; this was the 
part ofthe work that troubled me the 


Pastor Jezequel helped to hide French 
youths who were trying to escape 
forced labor in Germany. 


most. But there was no alternative, as 
it was a question of life or death for these 
people. 

The intensive gardening we did helped 
a little. While I am speaking of the 


. food question, let me express my sincere 


thanks for the packages of sardines 
which were extremely valuable to us and 
which came regularly from Portugal. 
[Eprtor’s Nore:—a service from the 
Unitarian Committee's Lisbon office that 
was carried on during the occupation to 
several of our French representatives.| 

The question of heat was not so serious, 
as the woods on the property furnished 
the necessary fuel. But the question of 
light was a difficult problem and we 
spent many evenings in the dark. 

Finally liberation came, without a 
shot, on the twentieth of August. When 
the time came, the Germans simply left 
with the militia. I shall not undertake 
to describe the veritable explosion of 
our joy. 


RELIEF WHILE FIRES 
OF BATTLE STILL RAGE 


“My intention on going to this part 
of France was to examine the refugee 
situation and to work out plans for 
possible aid. I went with a laissez- 
passer from the head of the French Dele- 
gation in Geneva, and with him in his 
car. A company of French Forces of the 
Interior stood at attention as we passed.” 

Thus writes Mr. Noel Field, Director 
for Western Europe for the Unitarian 
Service Committee, in telling of his 
dramatic survey trip into the three de- 
partments of France nearest the Swiss 
border—Savoie, Haute Savoie and Isere. 
He was the first representative of an 
American private relief agency to get 
into this area after the liberation and his 
survey trip was made while fighting was 
still gomg on. 

Mr. Field’s close relations with the 
French liberators and the high esteem 
in which the work of the Unitarian Com- 
mittee is held in France dates back to 
the days in 1941-42 when he was in 
charge of our program in Marseilles. He 
and Mrs. Field were forced to flee to 
Geneva just as the German occupation 
forces came in. 

The account of his return to France 
and of the new and dramatic work he 
now has under way is given in a long 
letter that has recently come to the 
Service Committee’s Boston headquar- 
ters; it is best told in his own words: 

“A requisitioned car was placed at my 
disposal in France and I was piloted 
around by the F. F. I. with all sorts of 
ordres de mission and other documents 
issued by the departmental authorities, 
liberation committees, and so on. These 
had, a week earlier, still been part of 
the clandestine movement but were now 
the free local government. 

“T naturally had no toute going 
through the German lines, for such lines 


did not exist any more, the regions in 
question having been freed, except for 
certain valleys such as the Maurienne, 
where I went up to the front but not 
through it. My unwitting attempt to 
get through the front at Lyons almost 
ended in disaster, as you shall hear. 


“My F. F. I. friends, who had brought 
me as far as Grenoble, persuaded me to 
accompany them to Lyons, which was 
supposed to have been just liberated. 
Lyons turned out not to have been freed 
yet and we ran right into the German 
forces, which resulted in my having the 
unpleasant experience of lying flat in a 
muddy field while a German plane dived 
down and splattered machine-gun bullets 
all around us. 


“Our car was overturned while we 
were trying to escape and was completely 
smashed up and all our belongings lost. 
But the occupants got away with minor 
injuries. The windshield through which 
I was precipitated gave my head quite 
a battering for which I was later treated 
in an American first-aid station. Since 
I escaped by a miracle without any 
serious consequences, I can look back 
on the experience as giving me a. taste of 
real warfare that will give me a different 
outlook on the job and make me feel 
even something of a veteran. 


For All Victims of War 


“Although I had come to explore the 
refugee situation, I soon realized that 
under the new circumstances a program 
limited to foreign refugees was both im- 
practicable and unwise. The liberation, 
at least in the three departments I 
visited, had placed the French and 
foreigners on an equal footing; French 
and foreigner had fought and _ suffered 
side by side. The French, in a mar- 
velous spirit of unity, were wiping out 
the shame of the former regime’s enmity 
to foreign refugees; I could not do any- 
thing that might tend to weaken this 
unity. To come to the French and tell 
them that we were not interested in the 
harrowing suffering of the French popu- 
lation under our very noses, but only in 
that of the foreign refugees—such an 
attitude not only could not be under- 
stood but would put America in a bad 
light and create feeling against the 
foreign refugees themselves.” 

Our readers should be here reminded 


that our National War Fund support is 


% 
s 


specifically limited to relief to refugees— 
to peoples who because of the war are 
forced to flee their homes and often their 
homelands. 

Because aid to local populations, such 
as these liberation families Mr. Field 
was visiting, does not come under the 
scope of the Service Committee’s War 
Fund support, the committee, on receipt 
of this eloquent plea for their succor, 
has been raising special funds for this 
work, funds that include a_ generous 
contribution from American Relief for 
France. 


Seruice at Home and Alread 


ee 


French families watched while 


retreating Nazis burned all 
their possessions not carried off 
as loot. 


Mr. Field’s account continues: “On 
the other hand, the suffering was so 
widespread that it was obviously beyond 
the limits of any one private organiza- 
tion to relieve. I, therefore, sought to 
pick out a restricted sector which would 
be in keeping with our own relief poli- 
cies and that would be welcome to the 
French. Moved by these considerations, 
as well as by my eye witness of the im- 
measurable and indescribable sacrifices 
incurred by the resistance movement in 
its struggle against the occupation, I 
made the suggestion (enthusiastically 
welcomed by the French) for a special 
program of aid during the coming winter 
to resistance families whose breadwinner 
had fallen victim to Nazi terror. 

“This aid is to be concentrated pri- 
marily in the regions particularly hit by 
German savagery, such as the Maurienne 
valley where I had witnessed unbeliev- 
able atrocities with my own eyes. 
Smoldering villages in which everything 
that could possibly be set on.fire had been 
burned, the tales of women in burned 
clothes, their hair literally burned off, 
describing how everything that might 
serve as loot had been carted away the 
previous day by the retreating Nazi 
troops and everything else thrown and 
shoveled into the holocaust—sewing 
machines, -bits of wool carefully saved to 
patch worn clothing, family trinkets. . . . 
There are times, when, in catastrophic 
situations, one must at once do what 
one can! 


Special Emergency Funds 


“Tt has always been our glory to work 
not on the basis of preconceived plans, 
but to adapt ourselves quickly to emer- 
gency situations and to help where the 
need is greatest and where others are 
not already working. The news that you 
are sending special funds for such service 


is a source of delight and happiness to 
us all. 


“Our Chambery office is the result of 
this week’s visit of mine to Savoie and 
Dauphine during the first days of lib- 
eration. The project to aid local families, 
victims of Gestapo terror, is already in 
execution. 


“Our delegate there is a Mme Therese 
Bettermann, an_ excellent, devoted 
woman, Swiss by birth, French by mar- 
riage, with drive and energy such as is 
needed for the task she has undertaken. 
She is aided by Mlle Renee Lang, the 
former directress of our kindergarten 
work at Rivesaltes (the children’s con- 
centration camp in southern France.) 


Relief for Whole Region 


“The job of acquiring an office in 
heavily bombed Chambery is a story in 
itself. With the aid of the authorities, 
they finally installed themselves in the 
only usable room of a bombed building 
in a completely bombed street, with 
furniture picked up here and there. 

“A few days ago, I took part in a 
discussion here with a delegation which 
included the president of the Savoie 
Committee of Liberation, the Bishop of 
the Maurienne valley and a number of 
other officials and representatives of pri- 
vate organizations, delegates from the 
regions in question. This meeting has 
greatly clarified the whole relief situa- 
tion. 


“The plan now is to set up a center 
among the evacuated population in 
which different organizations would un- 
dertake different tasks. We, for instance, 
would run a canteen for children. We 
have already sent several tons of sugar 
and condensed milk to a warehouse in 
Chambery through the International 
Red Cross. We are also setting up a 
clothing distribution center and are con- 
sidering the manufacture on the spot 
or nearby of simple emergency furniture 
——beds, tables, chairs. 

“With funds transferred to France be- 
fore the liberation, our Chambery office 
is giving individual aid to foreign refu- 
gees, without distinction of race, of 
course. We are working in this whole 
region, going all the way to Lyons and 
beyond. In addition, as the new funds 
permit, aid to other Gestapo victims will 
be developed.” 

Under the date line of January 22, 
comes the most recent word from our 
office in Chambery. A cable from Mr. 
Field tells how the work is already ex- 
panding: “Modane canteen installed with 
the aid of the authorities, on the ground 
floor of a‘ partially destroyed hotel. The 
canteen will include a small dispensary 
with supplies from Geneva, because of 
the tragic inadequacy of stocks in the 
only pharmacy in the whole region. The 
canteen will also serve as a foyer for 
young people of the Maurienne valley in 
the evenings and on Sundays.” 
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What of Our Chaplains ? 


By DAN HUNTINGTON FENN 


A Navy line officer dropped in at a 
Unitarian church one Sunday and at 
the close of the service, on learning that 
the minister knew Chaplain (Lt. Com.) 
Joseph H. Giunta, launched forth into 
a paean of praise. In particular he spoke 
of the remarkable work of morale build- 
ing which Chaplain Giunta did while he 
was a patient on a hospital ship—and 
this in spite of the fact that the chaplain 
could only talk between his teeth from 
one side of his mouth, because of a 
broken jaw sustained when his ship was 
sunk by a Japanese suicide dive bomber. 

By indirect means similar reports 
came to us of three of our other chap- 
lains when they too were patients in 
Army hospitals. Chaplain (Capt.) 
Anders $. Lunde’s broken leg did not 
prevent him from being an organizer of 
intramural activities for the entertain- 
ment and welfare of the patients. Chap- 
lain (Lt.) H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr. 
still functioned as a chaplain though a 
patient. The commanding officer of the 
transport “President Coolidge” told us 
with what satisfaction he observed the 
calm way in which his chaplain, Captain 
N. W. Lovely leaned against the rail 
chewing an apple while the men aban- 
doned ship. 

These are undoubtedly but a few 
among many other instances of which 
we have never heard, of the quiet way 
in which our forty ministers who have 
served in the Army and Navy chap- 
laincy have effectively carried on their 
work. These men have served the 
Army, Navy, Marines and Air Corps in 
a wide variety of places: Iceland, the 
Caribbean Sea, camps across the conti- 
rent, ships of the line and_trans- 
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Student chaplains at the 
Naval Training School 
= (Chaplains), College of 
Wilkam and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, hear 
about “the Navy way” 
from a popular instruc- 
tor. Lt. Com. Irving 
W. Stultz,Ch.C.,US.N., 
former minister of the 
Second Congregational 
(Umitarian) Society, 
Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 


U. S. Navy Photo 


ports, island bases in the Pacific, with 
troops and hospitals in England, Nor- 
mandy, Belgium, Italy and Germany. 

As a teacher and now a school officer, 
Chaplain (Lt.Com.) Irving W. Stultz 
has influenced all the chaplains who 
have received their training at the Navy 
Chaplains School at William and Mary 
College in Williamsburg, Virginia. A 
new assignment upon which he is now 
engaged, the preparation of a definitive 
manual for navy chaplains, will make his 
influence reach even further and for 
long years to come. 

The effectiveness of these men has 
been reflected in their regular and steady 
promotions in rank and_ responsibility. 
The ranking Unitarian Army chaplain is 
Lieutenant Colonel Abbot Peterson, As- 
sistant Service Command Chaplain, 
First Sefvice Command. By a curious 
coincidence his son, Chaplain’ (Com.) 
Abbot Peterson, Jr., aboard an aircraft 
carrier, is our ranking Navy chaplain. 
Four men, Chaplains Frank B. Crandall, 
now returned to his church on a physical 
disability discharge, Robert C. Withing- 
ton with a base hospital in Italy, James 
Z. Hanner with the Air Corps in the 
same theatre of operations and Law- 
rence W. Abbott on transport duty in 
the Pacific, have all obtained their ma- 
jorities. Our third lieutenant com- 
mander is Thomas M. Mark at San 
Diego who returned to the service at 
that grade after previous experience in 
World War I. 

For a chaplain, however, shoulder in- 
signia are secondary in importance to 
the cross, the sign of service. In fulfill- 
ment of this ideal, our men have shown 
imagination and ingenuity. Chaplain 


Lovely is now holding his services in the 
cellar of a Buddhist temple and has 
gathered around him a Sunday school 
of native children studying material 
supplied by our Division of Education. 
When Chaplain (Capt.) E. J. Unruh was 
at Camp Swift in Texas he was most 
skillful in making his chapel more at- 


. tractive by the addition of rugs, window 


drapes, flowers and a dossal curtain for 
the altar. He also organized very ef- 
fective discussion groups of both officers 
and enlisted men for the consideration 
of vital religious, social, political and 
economic issues. The influence of the 
chapel services were further enhanced by. 
means of a broadcasting system. An- 
other of our men, Chaplain (Lt.) Harry 
B. Scholefield, added a loud-speaker 
system to his equipment that he might 
“be present” in the wards of his hos- 
pital to supplement his regular personal 
visitations. 

The “Happy Coincidence” department 
reports that Chaplain (Capt.) Raymond 
V. Conley in Belgium found as an as- 
sistant a young man in his outfit who 
was expecting to prepare for the Uni- 
tarian ministry on his return to civilian 
life. Sergeant George Brownell is, in- 
cidentally, the brother of our switch- 
board operator here at “25” and a mem- 
ber of our church in Sanford, Maine. 

When it is time for these men to re- 
turn to the ranks of civilian ministers, 
they will bring with them the effects of 
vital and highly valuable experience and 
insights into the points of view and 
hopes of their fellows in the service. We 
at home will do well to heed them that 
we may adjust our ways and thoughts 
to those in whose hands rests the future 
destiny of our country and the world. 


The other side of this adjustment of 
the ex-servicemen to civilian life is the 
remembrance that war is not the normal 
mode of existence. Values worthy in 
times of crisis, decisions reached under 
such conditions, attitudes developed and 
points of view acquired are not always 
and automatically appropriate for a 
world striving to create peace and mu- 
tual co-operation among nations. 

Another problem which we must be 
prepared to meet as our chaplains re- 
turn will be that of finding them pulpits. 
In a small denomination like ours it will 
not be easy to find churches commen- 
surate in opportunity, responsibility and 
salary with the present status of these 
men. Those of us who have had ex- 
ceptional professional advantages while 
over fifty of our ministers are absent in 
different forms of war work must be 
prepared to help the process of reabsorb- 
ing these men into our active ministry. 

It will require patience and under-. 
standing from all of us to gain the fullest 
benefit from our returned service min- 
isters and to adjust them as appropri- 
ately and rapidly as possible into the life 
of our growing fellowship of religious 
liberals. 


WHAT OF RUSSIA? y) 

The Soviet Spirit. By Harry F. Warp. 
New York: International Publishers Co., 
Inc. $1.75. ; 

Those who seek to promote better 
understanding between the United 
States and the Soviet Union differ 
widely as to method. One group believes 
that genuine understanding can come 
only through a knowledge of all the 
facts. The other group thinks its end 
best served by presenting only the 
favorable aspects of Soviet life. Pro- 
fessor Harry F. Ward holds the latter 
opinion, and believes that all is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds, 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

The Soviet Spirit is not without merit, 
however. It stresses, properly and _ ac- 
curately, devotion of the Soviets to so- 
cialist practices and communist ideals, 
refuting those observers who _ believe 
that the Soviets are on the road _ to 
capitalism. It presents clearly the im- 
portant fact that the greatest dynamic 
of Soviet life is the Soviet citizen's 
conviction that he has a real share in 
his country’s present and future. On 
the other hand, Professor Ward insists 
that the Soviet system has banished 
fear; he denies that differential wages 
and the awarding of bonuses and honors 
is a major incentive to labor. He lauds 
the “solution” of the problem of absent- 
eeism, but he does not mention that 
in arms plants and allied industries 
absenteeism is legally tantamount to 
treason and punishable by death. 

Without denying either the value or 
the accuracy of much of The Soviet 
Spirit, one may question whether glow- 
ing admiration unbalanced by a tolerant 
skepticism will truly advance American 
understanding of the people with whom 
we must learn to co-operate. 

, Warren B. Warsi 
CHINA AND HER WORKERS 

The Chinese Labor Movement. By 
Nym Waters. New York: John Day Co. 
$2.75. 

In China as in other countries of the 
world the people are learning how to 
improve their livelihood through soli- 
darity and co-operative effort. They are 
becoming more and more conscious of 
the power inherent in group organiza- 
tion. In China especially the lesson has 
been at the expense of much bloodshed 
and tragic sacrifice. 

Information on the Chinese labor 
movement is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain both because, for obvious reasons, 
the movement was underground for 
many years and because many of the 
leaders have been executed. And yet 
the development of organized labor is 
an integral part of the history of mod- 
ern China. It is for these reasons that 
the recent work of Nym Wales, em- 
bodied in the book entitled The Chinese 
Labor Movement provides a rich con- 
tribution to public knowledge of the 
Chinese scene. 


REVIEW 


I know of no one else but Nym Wales, 
with the first-hand knowledge and -expe- 
rience and with the facility for patient 
research and for the integration of de- 
tails into a composite picture of fas- 
cinating interest who could have accom- 
plished this difficult task, unless it be 
her distinguished husband, Edgar Snow. 
Nym Wales lived in China from 1931 
through 1940. Her primary interest is 
people, people who work. During her 
years in China she traveled widely and 
met people in all walks of life. Her pas- 
sion for facts and statistics resulted in 
the accumulation of a vast quantity of 
notes on the various aspects of Chinese 
life, and especially about the conditions 
of the working people. I know because 
I saw her frequently during those years, 
and she and her husband are among my 
best friends. 

This book is the only existing inte- 
grated history of the labor movement 
in China. While it is documented and 
authoritative, the style makes it excep- 
tionally readable and it provides the 
layman who is unfamiliar with China 
with a balanced picture of the significant 


U. S. Marine Corps 
Col. Evans F. Carlson, US.M.C., 
one of the true democratic lead- 
ers of America’s armed forces and 
the thirty-times decorated leader 
of Carlson’s Raiders of the Makin 
Island victory, learned of guerrilla 
warfare from Northwest Chinese 
guerrilla armies. 


events that have marked the people’s 
struggle there since the nation became a 
republic in 1911. Miss Wales relates the 
political setting and the economics and 
social framework to the characteristics 
of the Chinese labor movement. She 
then describes in detail, with the aid of 
all available evidence, the six stages in- 
to which the movement logically falls. 
There is a chapter on labor legislation 
and welfare work, and one on China and 
international labor. 

Appendices include a valuable section 
on industrial worker statistics and an 
analysis of four typical Chinese labor 
unions. Another section tells the story 
of the labor movement in terms of the 
lives of two labor leaders, Su Chao-jen, 
and Han Ying. At the time of his death 
in 1940 Han Ying was Vice Commander 
of the New Fourth Army. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of Nym Wales’ contribution 
to our knowledge of the struggle of four 
hundred and fifty million people for 
emancipation. This book should be read 
not only by trade unionists and_his- 
torians, but by industrialists and finan- 
ciers, students in high schools and _ col- 
leges, and by soldiers, sailors and farm- 
ers. In fact, it should be read by all 
the people because the struggle it por- 
trays has significance that is vital to 


all people. Evans F. Cartson 


A LIFE OF POWER 


Daniel Evans; Teacher, Preacher, Theo- 
logian. Edited by Raymonp Catxins. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 

For many years Daniel Evans was a 
distinguished and influential» figure in 
the religious life of New England. His 
delightful personality, inspiring sermons 
and gift for teaching endeared him to 
throngs of people—students, fellow 
ministers, laymen and women, far be- 
yond the boundaries of his particular 
household of faith. A man of sound 
culture, essentially a scholar, a thorough 
liberal, a thinker as honest as he was 
profound, he was no recluse or dry-as- 
dust expositor of outworn dogmas, but 
a man friendly, sympathetic, intensely 
human. 

All the more remarkable was what 
he accomplished, when we consider his 
early history. Dr. Evans was a self- 
made man. Welsh-born, of mining folk, 
brought to this country when a small 
child by a widowed mother, he grew up 
in the coal regions of Pennsylvania. 
With little schooling, obliged to work 
for his living, he labored as a breaker- 
boy, and at kindred jobs, for more than 
eleven years. Who, in those hard years, 
would have dared to predict that this 
lad would become a successful minister, 
and crown his career as a_ theological 
professor in two of the leading semi- 
naries of America, on whose faculties 
he would serve with distinction for more 
than thirty years? Yet so it came to 
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pass. By his own unaided efforts, 
sheer grit, courage, persistence, un- 
daunted faith, he surmounted all ob- 
stacles, and won through to victory, at 
last. In arranging this tribute to his 
memory, his Congregationalist friends 
and associates have shown wisdom in 
letting Dr. Evans, for the most part, 
speak for himself. Of the two hundred 
and thirty-five pages of this book, al- 
most two hundred are in his own words: 
a brief. autobiography, a characteristic 
sermon, and two lectures. One of the 
latter is on “The Meaning and Value 
of Religion,” the other on “The Ethics 
of Jesus and the Modern Mind.” From 
these writings, the reader learns his 
story, the manner of man he was. We 
heartily commend this work as a de- 
served acknowledgment of the service 
rendered to the cause of liberal Chris- 
tianity by a true man, a doughty warrior 


of the Lord. A Re: 


BLACK BROTHERS 


Judging the Negro Fairly. By W. J. 
Jerrerson. Philadelphia: Published by 
the author. 35c. 


“No group in America suffers from 
injustice to the degree that the Negro 
suffers, and no group has to contend 
with the arrogant and _ unrelenting 
prejudice that almost always dogs his 
footsteps. . . . No black man, under 
present conditions, can escape from the 
white man’s conclusions about-him. . . 
Indeed he cannot hope to escape so 
long as he remains a Negro.... AlI- 
though it is obviously unfair, the truth 
remains that the Negro is often judged 
(in spite of the generous amount of 
white blood in his veins) in the light 
of his African ancestry; or if not that, 
in the light of his slave heritage.” These 
excerpts from this challenging pamphlet 
drive home a fact that most of us whites 
recognize as true: The Negro has prac- 
tically all the odds against him. 

Our author has an illuminating para- 
graph on the religion of the Negro. 
“There is no denying the fact that as 
a slave he found the right method for 
softening the harshly destructive nature 
of his condition. and surroundings. Out 
of his deeply religious and emotional life 
he fused a kind of super-life which 
actually nullified most of the more de- 
pressing features of his lowly estate. . . 
These spiritual conquests take on an 
even added significance because of the 
fact that he did not let the sordidness 
of slavery overcome his efforts to see 
something better in life and in human 
nature than was offered to him by his 
surroundings.” Along with this goes 
a comparison of the Negro with the 
North American Indian, who, our author 
says, never got, as a race, either the 
consolations or the inspirations that 
came to the Negro. Consequently he 
has never made the progress the Negro 
has made. Sober students of the race 
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maintain that in the seventy-five years 
since the emancipation no group has 
taade as much progress as the American 
Negro. 

James A. Fatruey 


THE ETERNAL QUEST 


Jesus: The Carpenter's Son. By Sopxta 
L. Faus. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$2.00. 


A sixteen-year-old boy read this book 
and commented, “It is really interest- 
ing.” Mrs. Fahs has presented a modern 
interpretation of Jesus in ‘a_ vivid, 
realistic style. It removes Jesus from 
the vague mystical realm where any 
teacher may read into his character a 
platitudinous teaching, and it enables 
one to relive the strenuous days of that 
period of Jewish history in which Jesus 
grew up and had his ministry. One 
can feel the forces playing on and 
through his vigorous personality and 
find motivation for Christian conduct 
in this intimate experience with one who 
achieved his success in extremely diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

The story, beginning with Jesus and 
a group of young patriots, sons of 
guerrilla fighters, gives a portrayal of 
the social situation in Nazareth that 
modern Biblical research has made 
meaningful. His growth and maturing, 
purposes and actions, together with the 
conditions that affected his teaching and 
led to ‘his death and later exaltation, 
are depicted in free, imaginative style 
but at all times 
scholarly interpretation of the records. 

The book will be read gladly by 
adolescents, but it is more valuable for 
parents and teachers who prefer the 
reality of a living Jesus to the contro- 
versial theologically constructed Christ. 
The reviewer has made this required 
reading in his course on Religious 
Education of Adolescents, and will use 
it as a text in a new curriculum unit 
on the life of Jesus. 

Ernest J. CHAvE 


[EDITOR’S NOTE:—The format of the 

book is modern and attractive; there are 

eighteen illustrations by Cyrus Le Roy 

Baldridge, many of them full. page, as 

well as a three-color frontispiece and 
wrapper.| 


in harmony with 


THE MINISTER 
AND HIS READING 
(Continued from page 98) 


journey far and wide into the pleasant 
land of books. To every person I say, 
“Read, read.” From novels you can 
get an insight into human nature, find 
out what people are thinking, hoping 
and fearing, and at the same time sense 
social trends and understand your own 
times by means scarcely available in 
any other way. Novel-reading is by no 
means a waste of time. To know Vic- 
torian England, read Trollope, Thacke- 
ray and Meredith. The vital essence of 
Edwardian Britain lies in Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga, just as in the novels of 
Hemenway, Edna Ferber, Rachel Field 
and a hundred other writers, modern 
America is preserved for all time to 
come. 

At the same time, vary your cultural 
vitamins with large capsules of history. 
Here, as Bolingbroke said “is philosophy 
teaching by example.” Not a little help 
waits for you also in the drama. Nowa- 
days, many plays are published. Shaw 
and O'Neill are an unfailing delight. 
Yet above all other varieties of litera- 
ture I hold biography and poetry most 
necessary for ministers. The first is 
what Phillips Brooks called. “the litera- 
ture of life.” The second reveals life 
at its best and noblest, bathed in the 
light that never was on sea or land. 
Biographies like Yankee from Olympus 
by Catherine Drinker Bowen. Walt 
Whitman by Henry Seidel Canby and 
Samuel Johnson by Joseph Wood 
Krutch; autobiographies like John Bu- 
chan’s Pilgrim’s Way and Bliss Perry’s 
And Gladly Teach are human documents 
of surpassing value. Poetry lifts us for 
the moment. above the mists and per- 
plexities of earth into the clearer atmos- 
phere of universal truth, goodness and 
beauty. Our eyes are opened with the 
aid of Wordsworth, Browning, Whittier 
and Emily Dickinson. We see visions 
and dream dreams and behold existence 
transfigured with everlasting glory. The 
recent statement of Professor Irwin 
Edman is not mere hyperbole, but plain 
fact. “Except for poetry, the world 
would be a shambles of ill will and 
chaos.” 


“God, keep us from aridity,” prayed — 


Matthew Arnold. To keep fresh is one 
of the minister’s hardest tasks. It is so 
easy to let our minds lose their cutting 
edge, to allow ourselves to be immersed 
in petty interests and shallow triviali- 
ties, with the result that we grow stale. 
Our work becomes perfunctory and our 
preaching dull and uninteresting. 
hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 
To save us from ourselves, to make us 
strong, vigorous, vital servants of the 
living God, many instruments lie close 
at hand. Not the least of these is 
reading. 


“The 


~ 
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CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


The Will of Peace 


According to the World Alliance News . 


Letter, the creation of a will to world 
order is pre-eminently the business of 
the churches. To that end, the Board of 
Methodist Bishops has presented a 
three-fold program—‘Study, Support 
and Improve the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals.” Study leads to understand- 
ing of the problems and alternatives; 
support is necessary as a beginning, with 
the Dumbarton Oaks agreement as a 
basis; but nothing less than full partici- 
pation in a world organization can pre- 
vent another war, and every obstacle in 
the way of collaboration should only 
steel our determination. A great com- 
mitment is at once statesmanship and 
religion, we are told; the need is urgent 
and immediate, since delay may mean 
the turning of the world to politics of 
power and predatory interests. The 
declaration is seconded by the Provi- 
sional Committee of the World Council 
of Churches meeting in London, resolv- 
ing that “The churches have the right 
and the duty to meet and work together 
on the international plane to work out 
their common message concerning the 
basis of the new order and the common 
plans for action.” 


Declaration of Human Rights 


A declaration of human rights, signed 
by 1,326 Americans of all faiths, calls 
for a new dedication to the “dignity and 
inviolability of the person” and “his 
sacred rights to live and grow under 
God.” The declaration embraces six 
points: (1) an international bill of rights 
to apply to every human being; (2) the 
assurance that no sovereignty shall ever 
be allowed to abrogate these rights; (3) 
the stamping out of bigotry and intol- 
erance; (4) redress for all who have suf- 
fered because of race, creed or national- 
ity; (5) repatriation for those who have 
been driven from their native lands; (6) 
aid in finding new homes in other lands 
for those unable or unwilling to be re- 
patriated. 


Religious Resurgence 


The United Nations Information Of- 
fice reports that the churches in liberated 
countries are emerging from the German 
occupation stronger than ever before 
atid newly dedicated to their purpose. 
Steps have already been taken for the 


reconstruction of the religious life, by 


Catholics, Protestants and Jews alike. 
The International Council of Church- 
es, with offices in Geneva, has set up 
an active Department of Reconstruction 
and Interchurch Aid, under the chair- 


% manship of Dr. Alphons Koechlin, Presi- 


dent of the Swiss Federal Council of 
Churches. Separate committees have 
been set up in France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Great Britain, Sweden and _ the 
United States. Most of the financial aid 
is expected to come from this country 
to help ré-establish Christian societies 
and institutions, provide temporary 
church buildings, rebuild ruined edifices, 
and supply Bibles and religious litera- 
ture. 

Dr. A. Livingstone Warnshuis, repre- 
senting all Protestant churches in the 
United States, has been in London con- 
ferring with authorities on this work, for 
which our churches have undertaken to 
raise four million dollars. It is estimated 
that a minimum of a hundred million 
dollars will be needed. The Foreign 
Bible Society and the American Bible 
Society have arranged for the printing in 
Sweden of 350,000 Bibles for immediate 
postwar distribution. The resistance to 
Nazism has given strength to churches 
and has brought them closer together. 


Activities in the Pacific 


In the Pacific theatre of war, there 
is new activity in religion. Missionaries 
are returning to islands liberated from 
the Japanese or now secure from the 
threat of occupation. In China, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek asked Chris- 
tians to join in a prayer meeting to “re- 
member the forces of the Allied Nations 
in China and all who are standing by 
the cause throughout the world” since 
all freedom, civic and religious, depends 
upon the overturn of barbarism. General 
Feng Yu-hsiang, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Chinese Christians, 
called together all Christians, Chinese 
and foreign, to mobilize resources for 
service to the fighting men in China and 
to bring relief to war refugees. 


Relief and Reconstruction 


A far-reaching program of relief and 
reconstruction will be undertaken by the 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief 
and Reconstruction, with offices at 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
budget of $4,279,000 for the fiscal year 
of 1945-46 was announced. This is 
three times the amount given by the 
churches during the last twelve months, 
according to Rev. Leslie B. Moss, Exec- 
utive Director. The governmental and 
intergovernmental agencies set up to ad- 
minister general relief programs recog- 
nize the special role of the churches in 
restoring order and morale in devastated 
areas. The churches in England, with 
4,000 of their own churches destroyed, 
have launched a campaign to raise 
$4,000,000 for the reconstruction of Con- 
tinental church life. The World Council 


of Churches will administer $1,230,000 
for the erecting of temporary buildings 
or making repairs for temporary use. 
They will have charge of funds to train 
ministers and lay workers for new de- 
mands and to establish youth move- 
ments and _ evangelistical programs. 
Chaplaincy services and aid to refugees 
are items included in the plan. 

Nine hundred thousand dollars will go 
for relief in Asia, $600,000 will go to 
China for disaster and famine relief, 
child care and medical supplies; $50,000 
will go to India; $250,000 will be allo- 
cated to Burma, Indo-China, Japan, 
Korea, Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies, the Philippines and Thailand; 
$356,000 is designated for orphaned mis- 
sions deprived of support by mother 
churches in Europe; $540,000 should be 
added to take care of obligations as- 
sumed by American Lutherans. A $4, 
279,000 appeal has been made for the 
American Bible Society, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the American Friends 
Service Committee, the World Student 
Christian Federation and the American 
Christian Committee for Refugees. Funds 
are raised through the local churches for 
the war service funds of the denomina- 
tions. 


Czechoslovakia 


American Relief for Czechoslovakia, 
Incorporated, announces the. successful 
completion of the first stage of its cloth- 
ing drive, to meet emergency needs in 
recently liberated areas. Over sixty 
thousand pounds of clothing have been 
received, including contributions from 
Czech and Slovak groups in eighteen 
states. Over twenty tons of clothing 
are in transit; ten additional tons have 
been allocated by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
from clothing received through the 
churches. ‘The drive continues through 
March and appeals are urgent. 

The Czechoslovak Government in 
London is printing a series of eight post- 
age stamps, carrying the portraits of 
fallen soldiers and that of the first presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
T. G. Masaryk, beloved Unitarian. 


Here and There 


Religious News Service reports a 
theatre in Edinburgh devoted to reli- 
gious plays and films, owned by the 
Church of Scotland, and the demand of 
Christian Democrats in Rome for “a 
democracy of workers capable of giving 
Italy a radically new state,” neither 
individualistic nor totalitarian but com- 
bining democracy and social justice. 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH FINANCES IN WARTIME 


This article, received in December, was 
delayed in publication because of the special 
issue on “Unitarianism Today.” 

The members of the Commission on 
Planning and Review wanted to know 
something of what was happening to 
our churches from the impact of the 
war. The general disorganization of or- 
dinary procedures, pursuits and pro- 
grams must, they felt, be havmg some 
effect on churches—in financial matters, 
in their undertakings among young peo- 
ple and children and in other ways. 
Consequently, the commission has been 
gathering such information as it has 
found possible; it now presents a report 
on the financial side of the picture. 

The returns are much less dark than 
some of us feared. The figures before us 
indicate that, in the last fiscal year for 
which each report is made, about two- 
thirds of the churches showed an increase 
in income. Some _ subscriptions grew 
modestly, others in sizable amounts. A 
few churches located in communities 
where there has been a large increase 
in business due to war industries show 
the largest results in increased income. 
In the remaining third of those report- 
ing there were decreases, many of them 
small, a few of them dangerously large. 
We conclude that those few large de- 
creases must be caused by local condi- 
tions rather than, or in addition to, the 
general effects of the war. 


Our especial attention was turned to 
those churches that receive financial aid 
from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion through the Department of Uni- 
tarian Extension and Church Main- 
tenance. Happily, here we found that 
practically every church so aided had 
succeeded in increasing its income and 
therefore could take a reduction in its 
subsidy. There is always, however, the 
possibility of misunderstanding and 
difficulty latent in the delicate relation- 
ship between the department and the 
local church receiving such aid, as there 
is In any instance of a subsidized person 
or institution. It seemed wise that we 
should examine that problem. 

The following letter was sent to each 
of the subsidized churches: 

This commission is surveying the work of 
the departments of the American Unitarian 
Association and the effect of the war both 
on their functions and on the several func- 
lions of the churches with which those de- 
partments have had especial relationships, 
together with such postwar planning as may 
be suggested by our inquiries and findings. 

There is a close relationship between the 
Department of Extension and Church Main- 
tenance and the several churches that are 
now being aided, or that have recently been 
aided, by appropriations that go through 
that department and on its recommendation. 
To get as clear a picture as possible of the 
work and the policies of such a department 
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department with unqualified praise. 


we are sending this letter to the minister or 
some other officer of each aided church to 
ask that we may have at an early date a 
quite frank statement of those relationships 
and of the result of such policies within our 
recent experience. 
very frankly set forth, particularly as it may 
refer to the postwar readjustment or probable 
necessities of the church. And of course we 
should like to have any statement of appro- 
bation that you may feel like making. 
I shall look forward to an early reply. 
Cordially yours, 
Cuartes E. Snyper, Chairman 


Replies have come from all but six 
of the churches addressed. We are 
ereatly pleased to report that most of 
those replies speak in the highest terms 
of appreciation of Mr. George G. Davis 
and Miss Florence Baer, and of gratitude 
for their good judgment, courtesy and 
thoughtfulness in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the churches. A few excerpts 
from those letters follow: 

“The Department of Extension and Main- 
tenance does a first-rate job,—an effective, 
intelligent, foresighted job. The director of 
the department and his assistant are ‘on 
their toes,’ both businesslike and diplomatic, 
and always working with the best interests 
of the denomination at heart. The depart- 
ment has a most difficult and gigantic job, 
and I feel the job is done adequately.” 

“This church and I will agree quickly, I 
am sure, that our relations with the depart- 
ment have been not only cordial but frank 
and mutually confident. We are deeply 
grateful to the department for its quick 
attention to our questions and for its 
enthusiastic encouragement and readiness to 
assist us in every way. The department has 
always been willing to reconsider our finan- 
cial arrangement in order to meet more 
adequately our needs of the moment. I 
frankly could not imagine a situation im 
which I would find more amiable or willing 
confederates than in the. Department of 
Extension and Maintenance.” 

“As to the Department of Extension and 
Maintenance, I am sure I speak for us all 
when I mention the work of Mr. Davis’ 
It has 
been more than generous to us out here 
and we particularly appreciate the attention 
from field visits by Mr. Davis. I think we 
all are heartily in accord with the depart- 
ment’s policy of paying people and churches 
well to do a job and cutting them off if 
they fail to come through. That is only 
sound business procedure and it yields good 
results. I should also like to praise the 
survey work of the department.” 

“T am not quite sure what you are looking 
for. If it is criticism of the Department 
of Extension and Maintenance. we have 
none; our relationships throughout these 
eight years have been very happy.” 

“Our relationship with the department, 
with Mr. Davis, Mr. Perey W. Gardner, Mr. 


We want any criticism 


Arthur D. Nash and Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot have been most satisfactory. In addi- 
tion to the financial aid. mentioned, they 
have given us the utmost co-operation. My 
dealings with Mr. Davis here. in Boston and 
by correspondence, with Mr. Gardner and 
Mr. Nash by mail, have gone far beyond 
what may be termed ‘the call of duty. We 
hold a deep feeling of gratitude for the 
favors extended to us. I should mention 
also that for several years the association 
has defrayed part of the cost of an educa- 
tional radio program, from which’ excellent 
results have been obtained.” 


“Our relationships have been very cordial 


and we have received more than generous 


co-operation and assistance from the depart- 
ment in every respect. Both Mr. Davis 
and Miss Baer have been of tremendous 
help to us. We have dropped our aid, or 
are doing so, about a year before originally 
planned.” 

“I am gratefully appreciative of the facts 
that (1) we were aided generously when 
faced with a crisis; (2) this aid was reduced 
slowly, so that the crisis was actually elimi- 
nated rather than just postponed; (3) the 
reduction proceeded regularly, so that our 
finance committee knew where we stood from 
year to year; and (4) we were not required 
to work up an annual ‘justification’ for this 
aid, which, had it been required, would have 
tempted us, I am sure, to exaggerate our 
need.” 


A number of creative suggestions, 
some of which have considerable merit, 
occur in the letters, and these the com- 
mission is referring to Mr. Davis. 


The commission is glad to make this 
report concerning the department. The 
chairman of the commission was asso- 
ciated with the department from _the 
time of its institution in 1937 and for 
four years thereafter as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association and of the com- 
mittee set up for that department. He 
saw a good deal of the problems 
incident to the administration of the 
department, and he was a party to the 
establishment of its policies. He learned 
to know much of the care and thought 
that have attended its procedure. It is 
pleasant now to have this attestation of 
the eminently successful way in which 
the department has been of help to our 
churches and of the appreciation that 
is expressed for its administrators. 


Out of the replies there arise the be- 
ginnings of several problems for which 
the department will find it necessary to 
set in motion what we have come to call 
“postwar planning.” Some of these 
churches which have benefited by local 
prosperity because of war industries will 
find a regression when industrial and 
economic conditions seek their normal 
levels. 

Cuarves E. Snyper 


Layment League Bulletin 


Frepericxk T. McGuu, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


IT OCCURS TOUS 


The other night I entered the Union 
Station in St. Louis to take a sleeper 
for Kansas City. As I left the ticket 
window in the waiting room there was a 
roaring, and a grinding, and a shattering 
of glass that in five seconds brought hun- 
dreds of us out into the concourse. 

A train had backed in, that’s all. But 
instead of stopping at the end of the 
track it had kept on coming—through 
the wall; and there it was, with the end 
of the rear coach halfway across the 
floor. It wasn’t a bad car, but any rail- 
way car is mighty big and rather ugly 
when it’s out of place. 

My only excuse for mentioning the 
matter here is that I have known discus- 
sion meetings like that. It can happen 
even in the forums that our chapters 
sponsor. We are going about our earn- 
est business when someone lets a dis- 
ruptive idea plow through the wall. It 
may be an idea that most of us would 
consider ugly anywhere—like a mali- 
cious comment about the Jews. Or it 
may be merely irrelevant, out of place. 
In either case it takes the floor and at- 
tracts attention not on its merits but 
simply because it is in the way. ; 

The good moderator will keep his 
switches and his brakes in condition and 
will use them constantly. He will not 
be afraid of ideas, however preposterous, 
however intriguing; but he will dis- 
courage anything not appropriate to the 
discussion. And if, in spite of all, the 
inappropriate bursts in and blocks the 
way, he will calmly see to it that it is 
rolled out again as I saw them do so 
nonchalantly with the railway car in 
St. Louis. When the glass and the loose 
bricks had been swept up, we went 
about our business. But we had wasted 
at lot of time. 


* * * 


I have just returned from a visit to 
the Ohio Valley and the Southwest in 
the interests of the League and the 
United Appeal. It was my privilege to 
visit our churches in Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St.. Louis, Kansas City, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas and New Or- 
leans. I was impressed once more by 
the variety of our laymen’s program 
and the readiness of our chapters to 
_adapt their life to meet current needs. 


They are doing well. And this flexibility 
is not confined to the churches on my 
itinerary. 

Occasionally, however, someone says 
to me, “We can’t have a League chapter 
in our church because the men can’t all 
get together at the same time.” Which 
leads me to ask. 

“What is a League chapter anyway?” 

Our chapter is a service organization. 
We serve our individual members by 
meeting certain of their intellectual, phy- 
sical and spiritual needs. We serve our 
church by accepting responsibility where 
we are needed whether it be by ushering 
on Sundays, or by running a financial 
campaign. We serve the community di- 
rectly by our interests in civic matters 
and our work on community projects. 

These ends are usually best gained by 
our meeting together regularly—but not 
necessarily. It frequently helps if we 
eat together—but the League is not built 
on bread. Most often we work as a 
men’s organization—but in some 
churches we do our best work jointly 
with the women, who are occasionally 
admitted to chapter membership. 

There is no standard pattern. For the 
laymen of any church there are things 
to do. This means there is always a 


place for a League chapter. Is this place 
filled in your church? 


é BT 4M., Jr. 


THREE PROJECTS IN 
PITTSBURGH 


Our chapter in the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh has taken respon- 
sibility for presenting the United Appeal. 
At a Ladies’ Night on February 21, in 
addition to showing the Appeal film, 
“On Our Way,” the laymen exhibited 
the turnover charts entitled “Six Stories 
of Service,” with one of the laymen des- 
ignated to speak on each of the six 
stories.. The members of the Appeal 
Committee are: Mr. R. M. Gilson, Chair- 
man; Mr. Edward Beck, ex-officio; Mr. 
Paul B. Fleck; Mr. C. D. Delphey, Jr.; 
Mr. W. A, Leech; Mr. F. E. Schuchman 
and Mr. H. 8S. Fouse. 


February 25 was Laymen’s Sunday, 
with Mr. Robert C. Owens preaching 
the sermon and four other members of 
the chapter conducting the service. 


The chapter meets each month for 
supper preceding the lecture program 
of the Shadyside Community Forum. 
Assembling for a_ grapefruit juice 
“cocktail hour” at six o’clock, the men 
have two hours for their own supper 
meeting before they join the larger fel- 
lowship of the community in a program 
series which is presenting among its 
speakers: Dr. Philip C. Nash,. Mr. Nor- 
man Thomas and the Hon. Harold H. 
Burton. 


This snapshot, taken at the Middle Atlantic Convention in 1943, should re- 


mind laymen to reserve March 24 and 25, 1945, for a similar meeting at 
Hackley School in Tarrytown, New York. 
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CHURCHES ARE IMPORTANT NOW ~ 


Community Church, White Plains, New York 


Wuire Puarns, New York. A circu- 
lar used for publicity in the Community 
Church states: “Now, as never before, 
people are asking heart-searching ques- 
tions. At no time in the history of 
mankind has the worth and dignity of 
human life been more universally de- 
preciated. Men need new faith in 
themselves. All through the world’s 
long history it has been the task of 
religions to guide. Sometimes haltingly, 
sometimes gloriously, they lead the way. 
If, in this day, mankind has faltered, 
can it be said that religion has failed? 


“The White Plains Community 
Church provides a fellowship where such 
vital questions may be discussed. 


Founded thirty-five years ago by a small 
group of people of various backgrounds 
and beliefs, this church is dedicated to 
the application of the best that all faiths 
and all knowledge have to offer toward 
a richer and fuller life for all men, 
everywhere, on earth. It is the firm 
conviction of those in the group that 
the ideals of. world brotherhood, justice, 
and co-operative living can be embodied 
in human relations. All activities of the 
church are directed toward this goal. 
If you enjoy a simple service, a warm 
fellowship, thoughtful speakers, you will 
enjoy meeting with us and we with 
you.” Rev. Clifford H. Vessey is the 
leader. 


Fatt River, Massacuuserts. There 
is cause for much rejoicing in the Uni- 
tarian Society. At the annual meeting 
held on January 25, Rev. Arthur Elwin 
Wilson, the minister, presented twenty- 
one names for membership—the largest 
number to join the church in any one 
year, for the past twenty-five years. 
Fifteen new members were reported for 
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the church school of which Mr. Wilson 
is superintendent. All organizations re- 
ported much activity and an increase in 
membership. The treasurer stated that 
all bills were paid and that eight thou- 
sand dollars had been added to the 
Endowment Fund through bequests. 
Durmg the past year the vestry has 
been beautifully redecorated. 

Mr. Wilson is planning a series of 
midweek Lenten services with :hymn 
singing and a social hour. 


Los ANGELES, CauirorniA. The din- 
ners of the Unitaflian Fellowship for 
Social Justice of the First Unitarian 
Church are now recognized as all-church 
affairs. A twofold service is rendered: 
that of fellowship “around the common 
board”; that of frank discussion of cur- 
rent social problems. At the February 
dinner meeting the speaker was Mr. 
Loren Miller, Negro attorney and mem- 
ber of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. His 
subject was “Housing as It Affects 
Minorities.” The U.F.S.J. also sponsors 
the Church Circulating Library. 

At a recent meeting of the Study 
Class, held regularly before church serv- 
ice at 9:45 a. m., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin 
spoke on “Revolutions—Past, Present 
and Future.” : 

Rev. George J. G. Grieve, minister 
of the Highgate Unitarian Christian 
Church, London, preached at the church 
service on February 4, and spoke at 
the Occidental College vespers that eve- 
ning. On February 2 he broadcast a 
message over station KFVD. 

The Associate Alliance of Southern 
California met in the church on Febru- 
ary 27. Miss Mary Lawrence, President, 
called for reports from the groups rep- 


resented, and for questions 2nd answers 
on Alliance methods. Following the 
luncheon served at the Mayan Hotel, 
Mrs. Charles A. Hart, of Portland, Ore- 


gon, Regional Vice-President of the 
General Alliance, spoke on “Alliance 
Activities.” 


Rocxianp, Massacuuserts. At the 
annual meeting the name of the church 
was changed from The Unitarian Society 
of Rockland to The Channing Unitarian 
Church of Rockland. Reports of all the 
organizations were heartening. The 
treasurer’s statement showed all bills 
paid and a balance of $1,300 in the 
treasury. The minister, Rev. Clayton B- 
Hale, reported an average attendance 
of eighty-five at church services. He 
announced special Lenten services and 
a class for young people to be held on 
Sunday afternoons before Easter, at 
which instruction in the meaning of 
church membership will be given. 

Coming events are Channing Club 
Sunday on April 22, when the Channing 
Club will conduct the service; Young 
People’s Sunday on May 6; and a May 
breakfast at the church on Children’s. 
Sunday, May 20, when the meal will be 
served by the young people. The church 
season will close with the first annual 
choral Sunday for which special music 
will be arranged. 


Anpover, New Hampsuire. Twenty- 
six new members were welcomed into the 
Unitarian church in a brief ceremony 
during the morning service on January 
28. Seven of the new members are serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces and joined the 
church in response to a special letter of 
invitation sent to thirty-one townsmen 
in the service. The minister, Rev. Ros- 
coe E. Trueblood, in his sermon stressed 
four great loyalties of life—the home, 
the school or college, the country and 
the church. He stated that the very 
sight of a church building should remind 
us of the highest of all loyalties, the 
loyalty to our religion and its power of 
uplift. 


Taunton, Massacuusetts The gift. 
of a parsonage was announced at the 
annual meeting of the First Parish 
Church. <A trust fund established by an 
anonymous member of the church was 
used for the purchase and alteration of 
a fine residence at 27 Ashland Street. 
Another matter of business was to in- 
clude in the budget the salary for a 
pastor’s assistant. Rev. Wilton E. Cross, 
who has served as minister for twelve: 
years, reported the reception of twenty- 
one new members, and the christening 
of seven children during the month of 
December. Aue 

In the Youth Society there are forty- 
one members, nine of whom are in the 


Armed Forces or away at school. Of 
the thirty-two remaining, there is an 
average attendance of twenty-nine at the 
meetings held each Sunday evening at 
six. 

The Couples Club has sponsored an 
illustrated lecture by Mr. Alton Hall 
Blackington, and has purchased curtains 
for the parish hall stage. The club has 
asked the Prudential Committee for a 
list of things needed by the church and 
not financed by the church budget. The 
average attendance at the monthly 
meetings of the club is fifty. For April 
the group has planned .a “Pops” concert 
along the lines of the Boston Symphony 
Pops Concerts. A fifty-piece orchestra 
has been engaged and the ball room of 
the Taunton Inn will be set with small 
tables for parties of four or eight. The 
hotel will serve refreshments. 


Dututa, Minnesota. The First Uni- 
tarian Church has published The. Bibles 
of Our Allies, four addresses given by 
the minister, Rev. John Malick. These 
were printed as a contribution to the 
understanding of the various religions of 
the world, and in the belief that nations 
cannot co-operate until full faith and 
credit is extended to other religious, 
economic and political systems than 
their own. The edition will be shared, 
as long as the supply lasts, with those 
who would like copies. 


Groton, Massacuusetts. The Uni- 
tarian church has set up a special serv- 
ice—a servicemen’s Counseling Commit- 
tee, which works through parents in an 
effort to help the men to make their 
postwar plans now. The Alliance de- 
voted a meeting to mailing out ques- 
tionnaires to parents, with a_ brief 
explanatory statement. The minister, 
Rev. Heinz Rettig, receives the filled-out 
questionnaires, which deal with the vo- 
cational, educational, religious and other 
stated interests of the men. Then he 
supplies parents with a list of sources 
of information along the lines of interest 
indicated. He also places at the service 
of the parents and veterans a Counseling 
Committee made up of a psychiatrist, a 
doctor, a lawyer, an agriculturalist, a 
businessman and a manufacturer—all 
members of the church. Mr. Rettig, as 
chairman of the committee, refers par- 
ticular matters to these “specialists.” ’ 

As a result of this guidance program, 
the town selectmen have appointed Mr. 
Rettig religious member of the Service- 
men’s Rehabilitation Committee of 
Groton. The facilities of the First Par- 
ish Church will be used by the town 
committee. 


CirveLANnp, Ouro. From. the Chris- 
tian Century comes an article entitled 
-“Nisei Worship with Unitarians.” It 
tells the story of the opening of Chan- 
ning Hall in The First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland for services of worship by 
a Buddhist group. About thirty-five 
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Buddhists had, at the time the article 
was written, been reunited with more 
than sixteen hundred Nisei now located 
in greater Cleveland. The action is 
quoted by the Christian Century as be- 
ing typical of the friendship shown 
Americans of Japanese descent in Cleve- 
land under the Federal program of re- 
settlement. 

Wurman, Massacuusetts. The Uni- 
tarian church is sponsoring a series of 
motion pictures and lectures on “The 
World Is My Neighbor.” The meetings 
are held in the Whitman Town Hall on 
the first and third Sundays of each 
month at eight in the evening. The 
series began on January 21 with a pro- 
gram on China; Mr. Albert Lee, recently 
returned from observations in occupied 
and free China, was the speaker. Mr. 
David Hayeman, the minister, has 
planned these lectures, which will con- 
tinue through June 3, with films on 
Russia, Free France, the Balkans, Latin 
America, etc. Each of the series will 
feature a speaker who is a native of 
the country ‘depicted. Many of the 
speakers will come from the Boston con- 
sulates. 


PLAINFIELD, New Jersey. At the con- 
vocation and reception in honor of Rev. 
and Mrs. Alson H. Robinson, marking 
their quarter-century of leadership in 
the First Unitarian Society, Mr. Robin- 
son was appointed minister emeritus of 
the society, as of January 1, 1945. Mr. 
H. A. Vanderbeek, president, opened the 
ceremonies by reading a tribute from 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot: “In a fairly 
long experience with Unitarian parishes 
throughout the country, I don’t think I 
ever visited one where there was such 
perfect co-operation between a minister 
and his people, nor a church where the 
spirit of genuine liberalism seemed to 
me to burn with so clear and bright a 
flame.” Mr. Vanderbeek presented to 
the Robinsons a testimonial made of 
illuminated sheets of parchment, bound 
in leather and bearing the signatures of 
members and friends of the church. This 
carried with it a pledge that “we will 
further add to the beauty of the church 
by rebuilding the large windows at the 
rear of the auditorium—this will serve 
as a constant tribute to your unfailing 
devotion to us all for the past twenty- 
five years.” A stained glass window is 
to be manufactured by Mr. Charles 
Connick, of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Robinson’s “valedictory” address 
entitled “Speak to This People that 
They Go Forward,” contained one para- 
graph of particular interest to young 
ministers just beginning their life work: 
“A field in which your attitude has been 
of invaluable aid to my ministry has 
been the rather exacting standards you 
have required of me in this pulpit from 
week to week. A congregation has much 
to do with the making of a minister. 


It provides not only the sense of needs 
waiting to be supplied, but also certain 
salutary corrections for unfounded con- 
clusions, or muddy speech, or self- 
important arrogance. You have given 
me unfettered freedom and it has been 
the supreme privilege of my life to de- 
vote the best talents I have been cap- 
able of summoning to the exercise of 
this freedom.” 


Boston, Massacuusetts. Outstand- 
ing church and lay leaders paid tribute 
to the pioneer work of The Community 
Church of Boston at a dinner held at 
the Hotel Vendome on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 38. Among those who spoke were 
Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, Bishop of the 
Boston Area of the Methodist Church; 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in’ Milton; Dr. How- 
ard Mumford Jones, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and _ Sciences, 
Harvard University, and President of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; Rev. Joshua Loth Liebman, 
rabbi of Temple Israel; Dr. John Haynés 
Holmes, minister of The Community 
Church of New York; Dr. Harry F. 
Ward, Professor Emeritus of Christian 
Ethics, Union Theological Seminary; 
Mr. Reuben L. Lurie, Chairman of the 
Ford Hall Forum; Mr. Joseph Salerno, 
President of the Massachusetts C.I.O.; 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, Dean of Tufts 
College School of Religion; Mr. Mat- 
thew W. Bullock, Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Parole Board; Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Haseltine, charter member of 
the Community Church of Boston, and 
Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, its minister. 
Mr. James H. Lewis, president of the 
church, presided. 

The dinner marked the halfway point 
in a drive by the church to raise $50,000 
for the purchase and conditioning of a 
building to be used as a center for 
church activities. Chairman Edward J. 
Fischel announced that approximately 
$17,000 has already been pledged or 
paid by donors. 

The Community Church is nonsec- 
tarian and has carried on for twenty-five 
years a program of religious fellowship 
based upon universal religion. Its mem- 
bers are made up of Christian and Jew, 
Catholic and Protestant, Negro and 
white. Many denonainations, races and 
nationalities are represented in the or- 
ganization, which was incorporated in 
1922. Bringing to Boston outstanding 
leaders, religious and lay, authorities 
in their respective fields, the church has 
helped to keep alive the city’s reputa- 
tion as a center of knowledge and in- 
tellectual enlightenment. It has been a 
witness to the vital religion that rises 
above creeds and sects and has demon- 
strated that those of diverse theological, 
racial and national backgrounds may 
worship together and live in one religious 
fellowship based upon community in- 
terests. 

Ad. 
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In Wisconsin. The University of 
Wisconsin will be honored by the pres- 
ence of the Hon. Harold H. Burton, 
Moderator of the American Unitarian 
Association, at an all-University Re- 
ligious Convocation on Sunday, April 8. 
Sponsored by the University Religious 
Council (interfaith), Mr. Burton will 
come as one of a group of leaders rep- 
resentative of American contemporary 
thought. These convocations that are 
open to students and Madison towns- 
people are well attended. The U.R.C. 
was created some years ago by the uni- 
versity church centers, the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. It co-ordinates re- 
ligious life and interests on the campus. 


UniTaRIAN CHRISTIAN ADVANCE. 
Twelve Unitarian churches in Greater 
Boston have united in a program of 
Unitarian Christian Advance and are 
inviting all the churches of the vicinity 
to join in a’ movement to deepen the 
spiritual life and to co-operate in the 
advance of their faith and work. The 
series of “Missions to Ourselves” being 
held through the Lenten season in the 
individual parishes began with a great 
united service of consecration and re- 
dedication at King’s Chapel on Sunday, 
February 18, at 8 p. m. All the co-operat- 
ing churches joined in this service. Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, of Philadelphia, 
was the preacher. 


A Conversation. The four new min- 
isters recently settled in Metropolitan 
Conference churches held a “Conversa- 
tion in Public” on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 19 at the Hotel Parkside, New 
York City. The subject, “What We 
Think about Our New Work and the 
Opportunity of Unitarianism,” was dis- 
cussed by Rev. Jacob Trapp, Rev. Don- 
ald Harrington, Rev. Andrew X. Mahy 
and Rev. W. Ellis Davies. The con- 
versation followed a dinner meeting of 
the Metropolitan Conference of Free 
Churches. 


TraveLinc Liprary. The committee 
on Religious Education of the General 
Alliance writes: “What are you doing 
to help parents and teachers do a better 
job with their children and those of the 
community? Unitarian parents should 
not only be intelligent about guiding 
their own children but should be leaders 
in parent education in the community. 
Unitarian church school teachers may 
have the finest available material to 
make their school a vital influence on 
its members. You may borrow one of 
the Traveling Libraries prepared by this 
committee. The loan period is six 
weeks; the cost, the shipping fee to the 
next borrower.” 
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Among the books are Babies Are 
Human Beings by C. Anderson and 
Mary H. Aldrich; Do Adolescents Need 
Parents? by Katherine Whiteside Tay- 
lor; Normal Youth and Its Everyday 
Problems by Douglas A. Thom; Small 
Rain, edited by Jessie Orton Jones and 
illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones; 
and Your Child’s Religion by Mildred 
and Frank Eakin. To borrow a library 
write to Mrs. L. P. Gould, 608 Cumber- 
land Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York. 


RETREAT AT. PROCTOR. The 
second annual retreat for the Unitarian 
ministers of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont will be held at Proctor Academy 
from March 20 to 23. Rey. Dan H. 
Fenn will lead two of the sessions 
taking for his subjects, “The Setting 
for the Unitarian Ministry Today,” and 
“The Task of the Unitarian Ministry 
Today.” Two sessions will .be under 
the leadership of Professor John Holmes 
of Tufts College, author of Map of My 
Country. Professor Holmes’ subject will 
be “Trends in Current American 
Thought.” Another speaker will be 
Andre H. Weil, M. D., director of re- 
search at the New Hampshire State 
Hospital. He will tell of modern treat- 
ments in neuropsychiatry. Daily chapel 
services will be held in the Unitarian 
church of Andover. Rev. Roscoe E. 
Trueblood, the minister, is chairman of 
the retreat committee. 


THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY HOUSE. 
Joseph Priestley; discoverer of oxygen, 
famous scientist, and distinguished Uni- 
tarlan minister, came to America toward 
the close of a long life. He was a pioneer 
in the proclamation and practice of a 
pure and “uncorrupted” Christianity, so 
it is fitting that there should be in Phila- 
delphia' a home bearing his name where 
elderly people can find the vital oxygen 
of good care and where the loneliness and 
insecurity of advanced years can be 
overcome by congenial home life and 
security. 

The Joseph Priestley House was in- 
corporated and opened during the worst 
financial crisis and depression the coun- 
try has ever experienced, but despite this 
it managed to survive, and prospects for 
its future are now more encouraging 
than the most optimistic of its founders 
dared to hope. As it stands today, the 
house is a symbol of the noble and un- 
selfish interest of a group of women who 
began working for the project some ten 
years before it actually came into exist- 
ence. 

While there was doubt in the minds 
of some as to the desirability of a Uni- 
tarian home, its need was recognized, 


Miss Annie L. MacLaughlin 


enjoys Priestley House. 


‘and when, in 1922, the Joseph Priestley 


Conference voted to sponsor it, enthu- 
siasm gradually and steadily increased. 
At that time Dr. George E. Nitzsche, of 
Germantown, was president of the 
Joseph Priestly Conference. 

The Joseph Priestley House at 224 
West Tulpehocken Street in German- 
town, Philadelphia, was purchased and 
the home established in 1931. Dr. 
Nitzsche was the first president of the 
house and it was under his able guidance 
that most of the pioneering work was 
done. Kind and generous friends made 
gifts and bequests sufficient to buy and 
equip this comfortable home and to 
make an addition known as the Sullivan 
Wing, giving room for twenty-five per- 
sons in all as well as an infirmary and 
commodious lounge rooms. In one cor- 
ner of the grounds there is also a small 
cottage which can accommodate three 
more guests. 

The house is located in a residential 
section of Germantown but is conven- 
iently near a shopping district, thea- 
tres, libraries and a park. It is only a 
twenty-minute drive to the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia and 
within walking distance of the German- 
town church. : 

That the house is filled to capacity 
most of the time proves the real need 
for such a place. At present there are 
residents not only from the Philadelphia 
area but from Brooklyn, New York; 
Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Buffalo, New York; and Massachusetts. 
Its friends take much pride in what has 
been done and they want Unitarians 
everywhere to know the house and make 
use of it as they have need and as there 
are accommodations. 

Joseph Priestley once wrote a friend 
in England, “I do not know that I have 
more satisfaction from anything I ever 
did than from the lay Unitarian congre- 
gation I have been the means of estab- 
lishing in Philadelphia.” If he came to 
Philadelphia in this year, 1945, he might 
well say, “Among all the memories and 
memorials of my life and work I find 
nothing that gives me greater satisfac- 
tion than the house for elderly people 
that bears my name.” 


NEW LIFE IN NEW ORLEANS 


The story of the First Unitarian 
Church of New Orleans, Louisiana, under 
“the five-year plan” of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, recounts the persist- 
ent struggle to meet home-front war-time 
needs. In 1939 the Department of Uni- 
tarian Extension and Church Mainten- 
ance made a study of the conditions in 
the city and as a result a grant of funds 
began in 1940. According to “the plan,” 
the amount of the grant was decreased 
each year as the church was able to 
maké gains. In this year of 1945 the 
church has become self-supporting. Its 
leaders are gratified that it has been able 
to grow while adjusting itself to the 
rapid changes of war-time living. 

The war situation eliminated the 
young people’s society, a couples’ club of 
fifty members and an evening midweek 
service by removing all the young’ men 
of the church and many of the young 
women. Lackmg men with children 
or a 4-F draft classification, the church 
lost the growing support of its younger 
members, which had been most encour- 
aging. Older members who thought 
they had retired from active service gal- 
lantly gave anew of their energies in an 
undiminished devotion. Other new 
members, attracted by the vigorous ser- 
mons and inspired leadership of Rev. 
Thaddeus B. Clark, Ph.D., who became 
the minister in 1940, came to fill the 
vacancies. 

In addition to the financial gains the 
church has made each year to meet the 
regular expenses it has twice undertaken 
to repair its building. The American 
Unitarian Association provided with its 
financial assistance a contribution to a 
high morale, so that in one year the 
interior of the building was redecorated 
and in another year the roof was partly 
replaced. “The financial ventures ‘of the 
church during these five years have been, 
in fact, the most successful of its under- 
takings,” reports Dr. Clark. 

He explains that “the fundamental 
problem of the Unitarian church in New 
Orleans is to discover its proper place 
in a community dominated by Catholic- 
ism, where the patterns of life were long 
ago established by a Catholic society 
and where the Protestant churches are 
with a single exception fervently evan- 
‘gelical. The Unitarian church is the 
third oldest Protestant church in New 
Orleans and was before the Civil War 
the largest church in the city. The war 
reduced it to a position of little sig- 
nificance, as if the community had 
boarded up the windows and doors to 
make a secure container for religious 
liberalism. The problem ever since has 
been to break out, to become a part of 
the community, and have an effect upon 
ie 
Through the passing years, in seeking 


its proper place in the community, the 
church has built a tradition of civic 
service. Members of the church are 
active as lay volunteers, as founders of 
institutions and as trustees and commit- 
tee members of various agencies, also 
as professional service workers. With 
the gradual coming of liberalism in other 
areas of the community life—especially 
in the social agencies and educational 
institutions—the church is finding a 
larger group with which to co-operate. 
Reciprocally, more and more liberals 
in the community are turning to the 
church for sustenance and support. 
The New Orleans church has under- 
taken many methods of extending itself 
in the city and has held that a publicity 
program was foremost in its needs and 
services. With experiences in direct 
mail, radio and newspaper publicity, the 
church is concentrating at present upon 
a program of newspaper advertising and 
upon the wider circulation of its bulletin, 
“Our Church Life,” that takes the form 
of a miniature newspaper. In the Feb- 
ruary issue, Dr. Clark’s sermon series, 
called “A Religion for the Man of 
Today” was announced in bold type, 
The members of the church, both men 
and women, have given many hours of 
voluntary service to war organizations 
in addition to those in which the church 
or the Alliance have entered as a whole. 
To meet the war-time need, the major 
program of the church is an adult dis- 
cussion group meeting Sunday after- 
noons at the homes of members. These 
afternoons are known as the “Fireside 
Reviews.” The discussions have been 
most frequently led by members, and 
the subjects have centered on war and 
post-war problems. Out of this group 
came the resolution supporting the war 
submitted ultimately to the Annual 
Meeting of the American Unitarian 


First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, La. 


Association. A new series of “Reviews” 
began in February. Compulsory mili- 
tary training was the subject of the 
first meeting. Mr. C. C. Henson 
reviewed the arguments for such a pro- 
eram. Dr. Clark preached a sermon 
giving a negative judgment on the 
matter. Excerpts from the sermon were 
printed in the bulletin. March meetings 
will deal with race problems. Two 
prominent members of the Negro com- 
munity have been invited to lead the 
discussion. 

The church is laying plans for itself 
and is preparing to work with community 
agencies to meet the needs of the 
veterans. It believes that the most 
important’ task of the church will be 
to make the veteran feel that the normal 
life of the community is his life to live 
and to control. Mr. George Heft, presi- 
dent of the church and responsible for 
many of its more recent undertakings, 
is a veteran of the present war. 

The Unitarian Service Committee of 
New Orleans is jointly sponsoring the 
operation of a central Location Index 
in the city. This index provides means 
through which persons in liberated coun- 
tries may be sought by relatives and 
friends here. Any application to locate 
a missing person received at the local 
office is forwarded to the New York 
office, and when necessary, to offices in 
Europe. This international program is 
being sponsored by seven refugee and 
relief agencies. 

At the end of five years the church 
is thoroughly overhauling its financial 
structure for further advance, and is 
undertaking a complete realignment of 
its youth program. The church school 
is being reorganized. The First Unita- 
rian Church of New Orleans is looking 
forward to the next five years with en- 
thusiasm and confidence. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Miss Mizprep Louise Bom, former 
editor of The Christian Register, and for 
the past two years in foreign service 
with the American Red Cross, has been 
in the United States on furlough. Her 
first speaking engagement was in the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on January 26. At the regular 
Tuesday morning chapel service held in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on January 30, Miss 
Boie described her experiences in North 
Africa and in Italy in charge of Red 
Cross hostels. She is one of the few 
American authorities on reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. Miss Boie returned 
to Europe the middle of February. 


Dr. Frepertck May Exiot was un- 
animously elected Senate chaplain at a 
session of the Massachusetts Senate, 
held in January. 


Dr. Everett Moore Baker, minister 
of The First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, began a three-year term as 
trustee of the Welfare Federation on 
January 11. He was one of the eleven 
citizens of Cleveland, outstanding for 
their contributions to public welfare, 
who were elected at the annual meeting 
of the federation’s representative as- 
sembly. 


Dr. Samuret A. Exror is speaking 
under the Billings Foundation at a 
number of California and Oregon uni- 
versities and colleges. His address at 
the First Unitarian Church of Los An- 
geles, California, on January 21, will be 
printed by that church; it is entitled, 
“The Hidden Wisdom.” 


Rey. Perer H. Samsom will be in- 
stalled as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Diego, California, on 
March 4. 


Rev. Laurance R. Puanxk, minister 
since 1936 of the First Unitarian Church 
of St. Louis, Missouri, presented his re- 
signation in February to take effect on 
April 1. 


Dr. Hersert Hircuen, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society in Newton, 
Massachusetts, is giving a series of lec- 
tures under the auspices of the Somer- 
ville Teachers’ Club. The lectures are 
given in the library of the high school 
on Tuesdays from February 6 to April 
3 at four in the afternoon. The general 
subject of the series is “A Survey of Con- 
temporary Poetry.” Dr. Hitchen’s an- 
nual Lenten lectures are sponsored by 
the branch Alliance of his church. This 
year the topic is “This Is Their Acre.” 
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Dr. Joy, Miss Boie and Dr. Eliot at 25 Beacon St. 


The first subject was “Mary Webb.” His 
Lenten sermons deal with outstanding 
emphases of Unitarianism under the 
general subject “We Proclaim.” 


Dr. Ditwortx Lupton, for twenty- 
three years minister of The First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
still an active member of that church, 
has been named Impartial Chairman for 
disputes between the Cleveland Apparel 
Manufacturers’ Association and _ the 
Cleveland Joint Board of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
Dr. Lupton has been columnist for the 
Cleveland Press for the past two and a 
half years, besides doing considerable 
lecturing and preaching in various Uni- 
tarian churches. 


Rev. Rosert S. Hoacuann, since 1939 
minister of the Unitarian Society of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, has accepted a 
call to the People’s Liberal Church of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Rev. Rosert W. Jones, since 1938 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Memphis, Tennessee, has resigned in or- 
der to become a chaplain. 


Rev. Hazet R. Grepwer, for the past 
eight years minister of The Congrega- 
tional Parish in Norton, Massachusetts, 
(Unitarian) has presented her resigna- 
tion, to take effect Easter Sunday. Under 
her devoted leadership the church school 
has grown, a young people’s group has 
been established, and a choir organized. 


Rev. W. Exuis Davis, Field Editor of 
The Protestant has accepted a call to 
serve as minister of the Unitarian church 
in Orange, New Jersey. Mr. Davies, born 
of Welsh parents in Liverpool, began his 
ministerial career at the early age of 
fifteen as a Methodist preacher. After 
taking a degree at Cambridge, he be- 
came an engineer, and.was one of the 


group who in 1927 planned the British 
battleship H.M.S. “Rodney.” In this 
country Mr. Davies studied at the Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary and the Uni- 
versity of Maine. In addition to his 
work as engineer and minister, he 
studied psychotherapy at the Bangor 
State Hospital, and is now one of the 
clergymen who believe that the psycho- 
logical “cure of souls” is an integral part 
of the clerical function. 


Rev. Stepuen H. Frircuman, Director 
of Youth Work of the American Unitarian 
Association returned from a field trip in 
the Midwest. Starting with a luncheon 
meeting in Pittsburgh, on February 9, he 
proceeded to the First Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, for a weekend student seminar. 
On Monday he held a conference with 
leaders and youth groups in Indianapolis. 
Next came an address to Unitarian fac- 
ulty and students at the University of 
Indiana. At Oberlin College, he met the 
Unitarian students’ club at dinner. Two 
meetings at Antioch College followed, 
one with an all-student discussion group. 
In Dayton, he planned for the Ohio 
seminar and investigated an industrial 
workcamp. The second weekend was 
spent at the American Unitarian Youth 
Lake Erie Federation Midwinter Con- 
ference. 


Mrs. Marcaret Devanp, famous au- 
thor, died on January 13 at her home 
in Boston. Funeral services for her were 
held in the First Church in Boston and 
conducted by Dr. Charles E. Park. 


Mrs. Harotp H. Burton, wife of the 
moderator of the American Unitarian 
Association, is the new president of the 
Congressional Club, organization of 
wives of members and former members 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. Apart from its social activities, 
the club does a large amount of war 
work and holds meetings to hear speak- 
ers on subjects of national interest. 


PROTESTANTS AT CLEVELAND. 
Support Dumbarton Oaks 


Ten official delegates represented the 
American Unitarian Association at the 
National Study Conference on the 
Churches and a Just and Durable Peace 
which the 
Churches of Christ in America sponsored 
in Cleveland, Ohio, from January 16 to 
19. Three of these delegates have writ- 
ten their impressions of the conference 
in order that all Unitarians may share 
in part the deliberations and the conclu- 
sions that made the Cleveland meetings 
of more than ordinary significance and 
value. Miss Fionad Kennedy, a student 
at Antioch College, is a member of the 
Council of American Unitarian Youth; 
Dr. Warren B. Walsh is professor of Rus- 
sian history at the University of Syra- 
cuse; and Dr. John H. Lathrop is the 
minister of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The complete findings of the confer- 
ence may be secured from the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and Social Re- 
lations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts, or directly from the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 10. 


A Minister Evaluates 


“There has seldom met in this country 
a Christian assembly of equal weight and 
importance,” said John Foster Dulles, 
chairman. Everyone in attendance felt 
that he was participating in a momen- 
tous discussion. Four hundred and 
eighty-one carefully selected delegates 
from every section of this country, 
representing thirty-four denominations 
uniting in a declaration dealing with the 
most crucial issues of this most chaotic 
age, meant that something fundamental 
to all Protestants, something beneath 
their varieties and vagaries found voice. 
To one who was familiar with the names 
of those present it was evident that not 
just middle-of-the-roaders but the ex- 
tremists in interpreting the Christian 
gospel were there. Everyone was given 
full and free utterance, and conclusions 
arrived at were bold and radical in the 
true sense. Encouraging as to the mind 
of Protestantism were the constant sur- 
prises of “who” said “what.” For ex- 
ample, in one of the three sections it 
was a woman’s voice with a Virginian 
accent that moved the uncompromising 
resolution on race relations, and it was 
a southern Baptist minister from the 
deep South who seconded it. 

The spontaneous participation in the 
discussion by the fine Unitarian delega- 
tion showed that it lost all sense of 
strangeness and felt entirely at home in 
the free atmosphere. Furthermore, the 
Protestant church was truly there, not 
just its clergy; there were businessmen, 


” 


Federal Council of the- 


and (right) the Rt. 


lawyers, economists, teachers, etc. All 
this made plain the weight and signifi- 
cance of the conclusions. Every church 
of every denomination is under obliga- 
tion to ponder, study and discuss these 
conclusions. They are certain to have 
their effect upon that part of the church 
that sits in Congress, directs the Depart- 
ment of State, or resides in the White 
House. 

Underlying the discussion was a re- 
affirmation of Christian faith and a 
declaration of principles; for example, 
“Christians must keep ultimate goals 
in view, but they have equal responsi- 
bility to mark out attainable steps 
toward those goals and to support them.” 

Of primary importance was the dis- 
cussion and criticism of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals as “the only plan that 
governments have thus far evolved.” 
A statement was adopted in which both 
advocates and severe critics agreed: 
“We recommend that the churches sup- 
port the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as 
an important step in the direction of 
world co-operation, but because we do 
not approve of them in their entirety 
as they now stand, we urge the following 
measures for their improvement.”—Nine 
significant changes, some of them funda- 
mental, followed. 

Concentration of concern upon the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference did not 
however minimize the importance of 
the many other matters dealt with. 
Truly Christian and peace-creating con- 
clusions were arrived at with regard to 
the treatment of Germany and Japan: 
“The settlement with Germany should 
make possible the reconciliation of 
victors and vanquished. The treatment 
of Japan should aim to bring Japan 
at an early date into normal relations 
with the world community.” 

Concerning dependent peoples they 
stated: “We call upon our government 
and others to proclaim self-government 
as the goal for all independent peoples. . . 


Closing plenary ses- 
sion, Cleveland Na- 
tional Study Confer- 
ence on the Churches 
and a Just and Dur- 
able Peace. (Left) 
John Foster Dulles, 
Chairman of the 
Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace, 


Rev. G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, Methodist 
bishop of the New 
York area and Presi- 
dent of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 


We cannot in good conscience be a party 
to the dismantling of the Japanese 
colonial possessions without at the same 
time insisting that the imperialism of 
the white man shall be brought to the 
speediest possible end.” Are not such 
extracts from the findings provocative? 
Equally important conclusions on the 
subjects of human rights, economic co- 
operation between capitalistic and com- 
munistic systems, race relations and the 
rebirth of our own domestic order were 
equally significant. No church could 
serve the hour better than by broadcast- 
ing the findings to its people. 

The hospitality of the conference was 
displayed by the fact that a Unitarian 
minister was co-chairman of one of the 
sections and opened a session with 
prayer. 

Joun Howrianp LatHop 


A Young Person Reacts 


My first feeling upon leaving the 
Cleveland conference was one of deep 
confusion. My thoughts skipped about 
something like this: Dumbarton Oaks. 
A good beginning for world govern- 
ment plans. Support it. Propose im- 
provements. International Bill of Rights. 
Unsegregated equality among all races. 
Autonomy for dependent countries. 
United Nations conference to continue 
Dumbarton Oaks plans. Recognize 
differences and work together for the 
good of all. We spent four days talk- 
ing, discussing, preparing statements of 
principles and revising the proposed 
plans. We were united for one purpose, 
a better world. 

We of American Unitarian Youth are 
intensely interested in the future of our 
world. We are aware of the responsi- 
bility resting upon us as the leaders of 
the very near future. We have shown 


this interest and awareness by action 
such as that taken by the American 
Unitarian Youth 


national convention 


last summer. Messages concerning inter- 
national and domestic issues were sent 
to the President, Congress, the State 
Department and the American Red 
Cross. We protested segregation of 
Negro blood at donation centers, and 
segregation in the armed forces, asking 
for a voluntary mixed unit. We sup- 
ported anti-poll tax legislation, a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee, and most important, America’s 
all out war effort against Fascism with 
active participation in a world organiza- 
tion in the postwar world. Being in line 
with the action of the Cleveland con- 
ference, all this takes on new meaning. 

Youth wants to have a voice in the 
postwar plans. For this reason we are 
particularly interested in the results of 
the Cleveland conference. We are not 
merely interested, we want to do some- 
thing about it. First of all we must 
study the proposed plans for world 
government. Until we understand these 
we have nothing to work with. Here 
all branches of the church can and 
must co-operate. The material needs 
to be boiled down into a palatable form 
so that it can be easily digested by the 
common man. Through organized social- 
action groups in the churches and 
through workshops at our youth con- 
ferences the plans will become familiar 
to everyone. This may all seem rather 
obvious but it is so easy to think about 
“doing” and go no farther. 

Our American Unitarian Youth dele- 
gate to the World Youth Council con- 
ference in Europe next summer will be 
a symbol of youth’s interest in a just 
and durable peace. All together, let’s 
work for a better world. Youth is ready. 


Fiona Kennepy 


A Layman Analyzes 


The salient fact about the Cleveland 
Conference was its almost unanimous 
acceptance of the thesis that the United 
States must assume full responsibility 
as a world power. There were differ- 
ences of opinion not only on details but 
also on the broad implementation of 
this principle. There were doubts ex- 
pressed and doubts that could be sensed 
although they remained unspoken. There 
were some evidences of wishful thinking 
and of unwillingness to face disagree- 
able realities. There was some provincial- 
ism and some bigotry. But on the 
major thesis there was, at least out- 
wardly, whole-hearted agreement and 
there was solid majority agreement upon 
the specific recommendations of the 
conference. 

That such a body agreed upon broadly 
liberal and cosmopolitan _ principles 
marks a significant development in pub- 
lic opinion. We have come a long way 
since the heyday of “America First.” 
But old habits of thought die lingeringly 
and it would be unwise to conclude that 
isolationism no longer exists among 
American Protestants. Some of those 
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who adhered to cosmopolitan and liberal 
generalities at Cleveland will hesitate 
at the implementation of such proposals. 
Some who endorsed the conference’s 
condemnation of tariffs will doubtless 
continue to vote for congressmen who 
are pledged to high tariffs. 

I do not mean to accuse the confer- 
ence or the delegates of hypocrisy. Such 
a charge would be inaccurate and un- 
just. The utter sincerity with which the 
delegates approached the problems of 
peace was very marked and very im- 
pressive. I do not impugn that sincerity, 
but I would point out that the work of 
the conference was more like the first 
faint streaks of dawn than like the full 
light of midday. 

The conflict between the old and the 
new was apparent in the study memo- 
randa.and in the conference discussions. 
The delegates enthusiastically approved 
racial equality, but continued to think 
and act on the basis that Christian was 
exclusively synonymous with Protestant. 


The whole conference was a recognition 


of the Christian’s obligation to act, but 
many delegates gave the impression that 
they believed man’s responsibility could 
be adequately discharged by frequent 
petitions to the Almighty. 

Traditional attitudes and prejudices 
stood side by side with statements re- 
markable for their liberalism and 
breadth of vision. Neither viewpoint 
lacked champions. To some, the ortho- 
doxy was a bitter coating to a satisfying 
pill; to the majority, it was the sugar 
coating without which they would not 
have swallowed the pill at all. 


Warren B. Watsu 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Mar. 5—The Imperial Church from Peter 
the Great to Nicholas II, with Special Ref- 
erence-to Its Social Influence. The Position 
of the Tsar. The Holy Synod and High 
Procurator. Clergy and People. Mar. 12— 
Russian Dissent. Raskol and Bourgeoisie. 
The Social Importance of the Sects. The 
Religion of the Intelligentsia. Mar. 19— 
Anti-Religious Theory in Russia. Influence 
of Marx and Engels. Views of the Revo- 
lutionary Leaders. nti-Religious Prop- 
aganda. Mar. 26—The Attack on Religious 
Institutions and the Practice of Religion 
1917-1944. The Government and the Patri- 
archate. Tichon and Sergius. Apr. 2—Effect 
of the War on the Religious Susceptibilities 
in Russia. The Revival of Orthodoxy. The 
Religious Question and Foreign Policy. The 
Attitude of England and the U.S.A. Angli- 
can and Roman Catholic Interests in Rus- 
sia. Apr. 9—The Limitation of Soviet 
Patriotism as a Philosophy of Life. Soviet 
Romanticism and the Folk-Lore Movement. 
The Religious Question in Non-Russian 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. The Attitude of 
Youth. Prospects. 


Robert Pierce Casey, S.T.B., Ph.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature and the 
History of Religion at Brown University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


The Appeal still needs big contribu- 
tions. Year by year we broaden the base 
of support with hundreds of new con- 
tributors making their modest gifts. 
We are working steadily toward the 
day when everyone who considers him- 
self a Unitarian will give something. 


However, we must not be misled by 
a man we talk about but never see— 
the Average Unitarian. In 1936 he gave 
40c to denominational causes; by last 
year he was giving $1.18. Yet in 1944 
there were still several thousand Uni- 
tarians who made no_ contributions 
whatever. To make up for them 
there were a few dozen loyal supporters 
whose gifts ranged from a hundred to 
several thousand dollars each. We. 
needed them desperately. We need them 
again. 

We shall still need them, even when 
everyone gives something. The big gifts 
will always be in order as long as oppor- 
tunities for extension and _ service lie 
before the Unitarian churches. 


REGIONAL PERCENTAGES 


As in former years, each of the seven 
regional areas has been assigned a quota, 
which is the total of the individual 
churches’ shares within the region. Each 
region exceeding its quota will get back 
from the Appeal 75 per cent of the 
excess contributed, to be used in ex- 
tending Unitarianism within the area. 

By February 12, 1945, the Pacific 
Coast was leading the other regions in 
the percentage of its quota already re- 
ported. The seven regions stood as 
follows on that date: 


Recionat AREAS PERCENTAGE 
Pacific Coast 31 
Middle Atlantic 30 
New England 29 
Meadville 26 
Southwestern 93 
Western 14 
Icelandic 11 
*HONOR ROLL 


As of February 12, 1945, the follow- 
ing churches not previously listed on the 
Honor Roll had reached or: exceeded 
their shares in the United Unitarian 
Appeal: 


Angora, Minn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (4th) 


Newport, R. I. 
Norwell, Mass. 


Geneva, Il. Port Washington, N. Y. 
Lynchburg, Va. Riverton, Man. 
Jackson, Mich. Walpole, N. H. 
Manchester, Mass. Watertown, Mass. 


New London, Conn. Weston, Mass. 


ALLIANCE CONTEST 
FOR YOUTH GROUPS 


The Youth Committee of the General 
Alliance is sponsoring another nation- 
wide contest for the young people of 
our fellowship this year. The responses 
to last year’s essay contest on the ques- 
tion “Is My Religion On the Beam?” 
though not as great in numbers as the 
committee would have liked, were of 
impressively high quality, and indicated 
much serious thought and creative effort 
on the part of the young people. The 
essays showed that our Unitarian young 
people have a fine, clear idea both of 
what their liberal faith means to them 
and of what they can mean to it in 
terms of progress and leadership. 


This year the Youth Committee wants 
to give the young people another oppor- 
tunity to express their religious feelings 
in a creative and co-operative project. 
The committee believes that worship 
services are both traditional and funda- 
mental in our Unitarian gatherings; that 
especially now we all need moments of 
spiritual reinforcement and inspiration; 
that the experience of worshipping to- 
gether under youth’s own leadership and 
by means of services of its own creation 
is close to the hearts of young people of 
all ages. Accordingly, the committee is 
offering prizes totaling one hundred 
dollars in war bonds to the Unitarian 
youth groups that, in the opinion of the 
contest judges, prepare the best worship 
services appropriate for young people’s 
meetings. The material submitted must 
be written or arranged by the youth 
groups themselves, not by individuals as 
last year and not by the minister or 
adult youth advisers. However, these 
latter may well be considered for counsel 
and resource materials. 

The judges for the contest are: Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association and former president of the 
General Alliance; Rev. Edwin T. 
Buehrer, minister of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago; Rev. Richard W. 
Knost, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Jose, California. 

The contest will close on Youth Sun- 
day, May 6, 1945, and it is hoped that 
many youth groups will use their con- 
test services as part of their Youth 
Sunday programs. Copies of the printed 
flier giving full details of the contest 
may be secured from the office of the 
General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


It is the hope of the Youth Committee 
that this contest will serve to encourage 
our young people in creative and co- 
operative enterprise, and to indicate the 
sincere interest of the General Alliance 
in their work. It is also hoped that 
the contest will receive general support 
throughout the fellowship. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


e 

May Meetings 

Plans for Anniversary Week, to 
begin on Sunday, May 20, and ex- 
tending through Thursday, May 24, 
are completed, subject to a ruling 
by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in Washington. 


Nominations for 


Officers of the A.U.A. 


The Board of Directors, in accordance 
with the bylaws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, reports the following 
nominations for officers of the Associa- 
tion to serve from May, 1945, to May, 
1949: 

For PresIpENT 


Frederick May Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 


For Secretary 
Dana McLean Greeley, Boston, Mass. 


For TREASURER 
Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 
Patrrey Perkins, Secretary 


In accordance with the bylaws of the 
Association, the Nominating Committee 
reports the following nominations for 
election at the annual meeting in Boston 
on May 24, 1945: 


Nine Rectonau VicE-PRESIENTS TO 
SERVE For OnE YEAR 
New Nomination 
S. Thorvaldson, Riverton, Man. 
Renominated 


Mrs. Waller C. Brinker, Denver, Colo. 
Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 
H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 


D. Howard Fletcher, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Tex. 
Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, IIl. 
Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
Horace Westwood, Berkeley, Calif. 


Srx Drirecrors To SERVE FOR 
Turee YEARS 


New Nominations 


Everett Moore Baker, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thaddeus B. Clark, New Orleans, La. 
Renominated 

Mis. Charles A. Hart, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Charles H. Moran, St. Louis 
County, Mo. 

Frank S. Symons, Montreal, P. Q. 

(Mr. Symons is completing his third term 

as Regional Vice-President) 


Hamilton M. Warren, Summit, IN: 


Dmecror To SerRvE ror OnE YEAR TO 
Compete UNEXPIRED TERM 


Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass. 


Srx Directors To ServE ror One YEAR 
New Nomination 


Mitchell Gratwick, _Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Renominations 


Sanford Bates, New York, N. Y., to 
represent all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members which are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of religion. 

Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass., to 
represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

The Presidents of the General Alliance 
and American Unitarian Youth, repre- 
senting their respective organizations. 

For the Nominating Committee, 


Epwarp F. Rowse, Chairman 
Bess: M. Warteruouss, Secretary 


Article X, Section 7, of the bylaws of 
the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 


Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be published 
at least ninety days prior to the date of 
election. Additional nominations may be 
made through nomination papers signed by 
fifty adult voting members, of whom not 
more than five shall be members of any one 
constituent society, and such nominations 
when reported to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation not less than sixty days prior to 
the date of the meeting at which they are 
to be voted upon shall be placed upon the 
official ballot for said meeting. 


Resolutions 


In accordance with the requirements 
of the bylaws of the American Unitarian 
Association, all resolutions to be acted 
upon at the Annual Meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 24, must be filed with the 
Secretary of the Business Committee, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts,. 
on or before Thursday, April 12, 1945. 
Each resolution or other business matter 
should bear the name and address of its 
sponsor. 

Article VII, Section 6, of the Associa- 
tion’s bylaws reads as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Business Com- 
mittee to receive and report upon all resolu- 
tions or other matters to be presented for 
action at any annual, biennial, or special 
meeting of the Association (except such 
matters as are provided for in these bylaws), 
and, except by consent of a three-quarters 
vote of those present and voting at the meet- 
ing, only such matters as have been presented 
to the Business Committee at least forty-two 
days prior to the meeting shall be considered. 
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To the Editor of the Register: 


In your January editorial you de- 
plored “Mr. Churchill’s tragic error in 
judgment with regard to Greece.” That 
appears to be a flat assumption of guilt 
before all the evidence has been sub- 
mitted. At the time you penned your 
judgment the situation in Greece was 
even more obscure than it is now. There 
has been plenty of critics, but I have 
yet to discover real evidence that any 
of them possessed the over-all informa- 
tion necessary to reach a final verdict 
as to the wisdom or otherwise of British 
policy in Greece. Under such circum- 
stances, I believe it logical to suspend 
judgment, to assume in the meantime 
that he who is in a good position to 
know the facts, he who has a habit of 
being right when so many have thought 
him wrong—that man Churchill—may 
be right again. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement in the House 
on January 18 lifted a corner of the 
curtain, giving startling information on 
the desperately serious situation in the 
early days of December. It becomes a 


question of the credibility, on one hand, ° 


of Mr. Churchill speaking as Britain’s 
Prime Minister, and, on the other hand, 
of his critics. I stick by Mr. Churchill. 

J. A. Ryan 
Montreal, Quebec 


To the Register: 


I was especially pleased with Rev. 
G. Richard Kuch’s article in the Feb- 
ruary Register. Let us not forget the 
contributions the Jews have given us in 
religion and literature. 

Netum M. Mason 
Orange, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


Take the following from the article 
“The Two Lighthouses” by Dr. Maxwell 
Savage, in the September Register: 

“Exclude God and there is no re- 
ligion.” What kind of a God and what 
kind of religion? I think that there 
may be a very high type, possibly the 
highest type, of what I conceive to be 
real religion, without any thought of 
God, and the opposite, it seems to me, 
is not in accordance with what I have 
assumed to be real Unitarianism. 

Aurrep L. SEARLE 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


To the Register: 


I have never written letters of com- 
ment; however, the December Register 
has caused me to want to voice one 
opinion. 

The article by Rev. Edward W. Ohren- 
stein raised my ire greatly, especially on 
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calling our very beloved, needed Lenten 
Manuals “doses of up-to-date piety”! 
The whole article assumed we could 
just take time out for Mr. Ohrenstein’s 
suggested fine old reading lists, much of 
which cannot fit into our confused lives. 
I was amazed at such an article in this 
day and age; it savored of the years of 
placid thought and comment. What a 
contrast was the helpful, modern article 
by Rev. Robert W. Sonen on “Notes for 
a Christmas Sermon”! 

Cora W. Hurcuinson 
Alton, Illinois 


To the Register: 

The last sentence in Rey. C. E. Dunn’s 
letter in the January Register refers to 
Rev. John Malick’s letter as illustrating 
“the inveterate tendency of the human 
mind to believe what it wants to believe 
irrespective of the weight of evidence.” 

Jesus did not found Christianity but 
was its foundling. Christianity was the 
creation of Paul and began with his use 
of the word “Christos,” meaning 
“anointed one.” He taught that the 
shedding of Christ’s blood washed away 
the sins of all men. Most of Paul’s 
followers among the gentiles came from 
the old pagan element and as Christian- 
ity developed it took on a whole array 
of marvels and miracles. The simple 
teacher of Galilee became a veritable 
mystery Savior-God. 

Protestantism grew out of protest 
against the abuses of the Catholic Church. 
It too split over a variety of arguments 
about theology and ritual and gradually 
got farther and farther away from the 
teachings of Jesus. Protestantism is but 
a part of Christianity. 

There are hopeful signs that Chris- 


' tianity may eventually find its way back 


to the simple religion of Jesus. Until 
it does, the “weight of evidence” in 
religious history seems to be against 
Unitarians being considered either 
Christians or Protestants. 

Frank M. Anstey 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


FRANCES MERRY 
BARNARD HOME 


Incorporated in Massachusetts in 1910 
50 Beacon Street, 
Hyde Park (Boston) Mass. 


Unitarian Home for Aged Women 


For information about admission, 
bequests or gifts write to 
W. Forbes Robertson, Treasurer 


Room 918, 80 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. / 


To the Register: 


The implications of Dr. James B. 
Conant’s disposal of the returning vet- 
eran’s future in education are startling 
and dangerous. I, for one, want to 
protest vigorously against any limitation 
of the educational opportunity~for quali- 
fied servicemen and women: more than 
any others of whom we know, they 
are saving all our institutions of democ- 
racy—including the freedom of universi- 
ties which guarantee the right of Dr. 
Conant to criticize the government’s 
plan, and the freedom of the press which 
allows the Editor of the Register to 
feature this defense of deserving vet- 
erans. 


“+1 recoil from thinking that other 


presidents of our American universities 
may concur in not making it easy for 
promising students to meet reasonable 
requirements for improving their minds 
and thereby raising their social position 
and economic security in life. 

General Hines is not amiss in calling 
the G.I. Bill the “most important act 
in history.” The educational feature of 
the bill provides for the fulfillment of 
the promises made to the young and is 
framed to repair damage to those who 
want higher education after the war. 

What America and the world needs 
to educate the next three or four gen- 
erations for peace is more democracy of 
education and less creation of an aris- 
tocracy of intellectuals. 

Cart A. SEAWARD 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


Perhaps every minister finds retire- 
ment a difficult experience. A pam- 
phlet that, with optimism, faces this 
crisis is The Retired Minister, a paper 
read before the Brooklyn, New York, 
Clerical Union during the Centennial 
Year, 1944, by Dr. William Joseph 
Thompson, Professor Emeritus at Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, New 
Jersey; it is published by the Board of 
Pensions of the Methodist Church, In- 
corporated, in Illinois, with office in 
Chicago. 

This pamphlet is the last publication 
from the pen of Dr. Thompson, who 
died last November at the age of eighty 
years, having been retired in 1935. It 
represents a wealth of experience and 
keen sense of humor, recounting inci- 
dents and situations that may confront 
every retired minister and many min- 
isters who are not yet retired. 

Cuara Coox HeEtyie 
Middleboro, Massachusetts. 


Correction. — The February Register 
erred in listing the positions held by 
Grace R. Torr. She served as President 
of the Evening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton and as Chairman of the Evening 
Alliance Committee of the General Al- 
liance. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Founded 1853 
With Horace Mann as President 
For church or group program, 
write for “Campus Frontiers,” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch plan (16-mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes) . 
For information about Antioch, write 
for catalogue to 
Assistant to the President 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YeELLOow Sprincs, O. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A LiperaLt Boarpinc ScHooL 
For Boys 10 to 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeEapMaAstER 
Hacxiey Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
hee Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
oths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


we 


There is nothing final about a mistake, 
except its being taken as final—Phy]l- 
lis Bottome, “Strange Fruit” (Houghton 
Mifflin) —Reader’s Digest. 

How is Lillian Smith taking it? 

—New Yorker 


Memo to the W.L.B. 


Dear Sir: We trust you aren’t tiring 
of these hard-luck signs because, after 
all, our operatives go to a great deal of 
trouble to find them. This one, from an 
Eighth Ave. cafe window reads: “Help 
Wanted, Boy or Girl, Man or Woman, 
Young or Old, Day or Night, Dead or 
Alive.” —Reader’s Scope 


Forever 


On the Eighth Avenue bus just ahead 
of us was a. biggish oldish woman who 
said to the driver, “Let me off at Duane 
Street, please.” 


“Yes, ma’am,” said the driver. The 
woman passed several empty seats to 
plump herself down in the back of the 
bus. After two stops she walked for- 
ward, leaned over the driver and said, 
“T want to get off at Duane Street, 
you know.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the driver, pa- 
tiently. She walked clear back and sat 
down again. Twice more she walked 
forward, reminded the driver and walked 
back. Then, coming up the fourth time 
she said coyly, “You'll remember me, 
won't you driver?” 


Still patient, the driver glanced up 
and said, “Yes, madame. To the end of 
my days.” —Newspaper PM 


Georgia has brought great credit upon 
itself by abolishing the poll tax. How- 
ever, there are still seven states in which 
the ceiling price of voting is too high. 

—New Yorker 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for “hildren with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


“SIX OF ONE— 


half a dozen of the other” is 
a way of saying it doesn’t 
matter. But this time it does 
matter. The United Appeal’s 
“Six Stories of Service’ has 
been told by half a dozen 
Pittsburgh laymen. (See the 
story on page 109.) More 


and more the Appeal is being 
boosted by the local chapters 


of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


& SIMON: 


; ESTABLISHED. 1912 
7 W. 36th ST. NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Hutrl Belleune 


Bearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Pawell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston sts. 


STREET 
Rev. 


Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday Service, 
12. .a.. ‘mm, Church School, 9:30 a. m. Gannett 


Club (Young People’s Group) 5:45 P. M. Rev. 
Laurance I. Neale, All Souls’ Church, New York 
City, will preach in exchange with Mr. Greeley, 
March 11. Adult Education Classes, Tuesday 
evenings at 7:30 p. m. Open to the public. 

KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Week Days, 12 m.: Monday, Service 
of Organ Music played by Raymond C, Robinson, 
Mus. D. Tues. through Fri. guest preachers. 
Holy week: Dr. Perkins will preach each noon- 
time Monday through Friday. Vesper Service 
every day at 5 p. m. All are welcome. 
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Henry S. VILLARD 
U. S. State Department 


Place Your Orders Nou for theta 
new books coming in March ! 
LITANY FOR ALL SOULS 


By LUCIEN PRICE 


Through the pages of this attractively bound little book a 
sensitive and wise interpreter brings words of comfort to 
those who have suffered bereavement—especially to those 
whose loved ones have given their lives in War. 


$1.00 A COPY 


Frepric MARCH 
Film and Stage Artist 


Homer P. RAINEY 
Recent President, University of Texas 


JESUS: The Carpenter’s Son 


By SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


Of this new life story of Jesus, RABBI ABBA SILVER, The 
Temple, Cleveland, Ohio, says: 


ANncus CAMERON 
Editor-in-Chief, Little, Brown & Co. 


and others 


Onder Today! 
15e SINGLE COPY 
kk * 


What Are YOU Doing to Help 
Our Campaign for 600 New Sub- 
scriptions by April 30th? 


“Scholars and theologians may not all subscribe to the 
author’s interpretation, but no one can miss the radiant 
grace and kindliness of the personality of Jesus portrayed 
by the author and the appeal of its exalted humanity.” 


Beautifully illustrated by CYRUS LE ROY Bios e 
2.00 


(See the review on page 106 of this issue) 
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Three books of especial interest to Unitarians 


THE LORD IS MY STRENGTH 


A booklet of readings, prayers and good counsel, designed to be used 
by the sick, compiled by Rev. AtexanpEeR Winston of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. . It is understanding, wise, and filled with honest courage. 


Insofar as a pattern 
emerged, it was in the 
persistence of Biblical and 
religious themes ... THE 
ROBE outstripped all 


rivals.” 


“Tt starts with us as we are, pilgrims and seekers.”—Rev. Roun J. 
Farrpanks, Chaplain, Mass. General Hospital 5¢ a copy 


UNDER ORDERS 


The story of a life-long religious search—the autobiography of Wi- 
LIAM LAURENCE SULLIVAN. With rapier-sharp words, austere direct- 
ness and Irish humor, he has told what it meant to follow fearlessly 
his gleam of truth. Illustrated, $2.50 


A SYMPHONY OF PRAYER 


Compiled by Hrersert Hewitt Strrovp, this collection of prayers was 
prepared with the hope that it will lead readers in the pulpit and-in 
the pew to examine or re-examine their prayer life more carefully. 
Several Unitarian ministers are included. $2.50 


Auatlakle Now! 
Your Easter calendar, delivered flat for mimeographing, size 84 x 11. 
85c a 100 


THE BEACON PRESS, BOSTON 
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